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The people have been knocking at the doors of Congress for 
a pure food law—a law that will protect them from adulterated, 
misbranded foods. 


YOU can join ‘the pure food movement ” NOW, by eating 
a pure food—a food YOU KNOW is pure and clean—a _ food 
that stands the Test of Tooth and Time. 


Such a food is shredded whole wheat, made of the best white 
wheat that grows, cleaned, cooked, drawn into light porous shreds 
and baked, presenting all the strength-giving elements of the wheat 
berry in their most digestible form. 


The ‘“‘Tin-Can Age” calls for a Tin-Can Stomach. Have 
you got one? Don't leave it to Congress. YOU are the ‘ Speaker 
of the House” in your own home. 


Shredded Wheat is not ‘‘treated” or ‘‘flavored” with 
anything—not touched by chemicals or human hands—made 
in the cleanest, finest, most hygienic industrial building on this 


continent. 


Every detail in the process of cleaning, cooking and 
shredding wheat is open to the world—-no ‘‘secret process ”°— 
nearly 100,000 visitors last year. YOU are invited. 


Remember you can grind up ‘any old thing” and call 
it a “breakfast food,’ but you can’t SHRED anything but 
perfect, whole grains of cooked wheat. 


THE BISCUIT (warmed in the oven) is delicious for 
breakfast with hot milK or cream, or for any meal in com- 
bination with fresh fruits, creamed meats or vegetables. TRISCUIT 

is the shredded wheat wafer, used as a Toast with butter, 


cheese or preserves. 


Our new booklets are sent free. 


THE NATURAL 
FOOD COMPANY 


Makers of 


SHREDDED WHEAT PRODUCTS “ er : 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Its All in the Shreds 
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the last two or three years its uncharted 
regions have been traversed and greatly 
reduced. Yet some still remain In 1900 


a map of Alaska would have shown a large 


lozenge-shaped tract in the center of the 
peninsula untrodden and unknown. To-day 
that tract would be split in two and its 
borders greatly contracted. In another 
year or two it will be still further reduced; 
but its Sinica disappearance is remote. 








ve long before it can be said that 
every Hise mile from the mouth of the 
Mackenzie to the ats of the Yukon has been 
thoroughly explored. 

Even within the United States proper there is 
still room for what may be called primary explo- 
ration. The impassioned zeal of the explorer finds : 
an occasional opportunity yet There are a few 
S} ré ’ State from Maine to Texas 
whi y explored in years to come. 
The topographical survey reduced the list by or 
last year when it mapped Death Valley. Litt le 
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**So Far as We Can Foresee, 


the Geographic Problems 
of the Continent Will 
Need the Explorer for 
Generations to Come’”’ 


By 


CYRUS C. ADAMS 


Of the American Geographical Society's Staff 


and First President of the Department 
of Geography, BrooKlyn Institute 
ef Arts and Sciences 


modern geography, even fairly 
Of our public land alone there 
559,376,113 acres. It is still 


vhat is termed 
well understood.” 
remains unsurveyed 


impossible to locate with precision the position 
of hundreds of towns in the United States. This 
does not mean that they cannot be reached by 
road and railway, but that their geographical posi- 
tion is still a matter of conjecture owing to the fact 
that the points by which their position must be 


determined have not yet been laid down by scientific 








survey methods. Many of our mountains are still 
unmeasured. Much of great importance yet re- 
mains to be learned of our Western rivers and 
watersheds, upon which will depend the plans for 
irrigating those regions, which are already under 
Wi In fact, there is field enough for the most 
enthusiastic explorer if he is only willing to turn his 
attention to details. 
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Unexplored Sections 


do with their adventures; the fruits of these new 
exploits will be reaped a decade hence. 

It might be interesting to work the gain to 
Canada due to each heroic venture upon her borders, 
and an imaginative clerk might draw up an ex post 
facto soled 3 ctus showing exactly how many millions 
were gained for the Dominion by the journeys 
of ¢ ,eilvie in the Yukon, Low in Labrador, and the 
Tyrrell brothers in the Barren Lands. When they 
and their the fatuity of that 
Governor of the Hudson Bay Company who swore 


out 


predecessors exposed 














that the prairies of Manitoba were unfit for human 
habitation, they set in motion a procession which 
is still marching northward. 

But Canada will find no more great wheat-fields. 
Of the thirteen extensive regions within the Do- 
minion which Dr. Dawson outlined roughly in 1890, 
none remains unexplored within the Temperate 
Zone, and there is no reasonable prospect of an- 
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There is no prospect of such a reversal 
of judgment about any remaining portion 
of Canada’s territory. Enough trustworthy 
information is already in hand to determine 
the character of all these regions. Along 
the Arctic coast east and west of the Mac- 
kenzie River there are extensive lands 
about which little is known except that 
they are believed to copper 


region was mountain- 
disproof of their report was like 
Prov ince. 
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contain vast 
deposits, and it is probable that Amundsen’s 
recent journey may facilitate the develop- 
ment of these regions. Farther east around 
the shores of Hudson Bay there lie vast 
areas, apparently unfit for cultivation, if 
even for habitation; but there is prospect 
of further discoveries of lumber and much 
greater development of fisheries. For this 
the Canadian Government is already mak- 
ing provision and has established a regular 
station at Cape Fullerton and a Govern- 
ment patrol service. 

Labrador offers probably the largest 
stretch of country on the mainland which 
is still unknown. What little knowledge we have of 
the country indicates that the prospect for the de- 
velopment ‘of agriculture is slight, that there is little 
valuable lumber there and no brilliant prospects of 
mineral wealth. It is of course reasonable to suppose 
that some further mineral deposits will be found in 
Labrador, and the geological conditions indicate that 
ores like those of Tilt Cove in Newfoundland and 
Sudbury in Ontario may be found; but Labrador 
has so far been a discouraging region. The coast 
has hitherto been more produc tive than the interior. 
The fisheries continue to grow in importance and 
the great natural beauty of the shore, rivaling the 
coast of Norway in the number and depth of its 
fiords, offers a strong lure to adventurous spirits. 
Much of the coast 1s imperfectly charted. The 
interior of Newfoundland is also comparatively 
unknown, but the indications there leave no room 
for expecting more than a moderate agricultural de- 
velopment. The timber on the island appears to be 
of a stunted growth, and there remain only two pos- 
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sibilities, mining and fisheries. The fisheries of the 
island have been famous for centuries, and during 
the past few years much progress has been made 
in the study of its pss resources. One of the 
possibilities which appeals to the prospector is that 
of asbestos, which is believed to exist in Newfound- 
land in considerable quantity. So far few deposits 
of this mineral have been uncovered in either the 
United States or Canada, and the demand for it 
seems likely always to exceed the supply. 

If we except the protected valleys among the 
Northwestern mountains, there is left only one 
little corner on the mainland which is likely to 
develop new wheat-fields, and that is on the protected 
slope of the Gaspé Peninsula, which lies at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River. There have 
been settlements on this tongue of land for prob- 
ably two centuries and it has been taken for granted 
that the interior was uncultivable if not uninhab- 
itable. But recent investigation undertaken for 
the Canadian Government indicates that a consid- 
erable area on the protected southern slope of the 
peninsula is capable of producing wheat. 

It is plain from this record that the explorer who 
means to win his laurels on Canadian soil has no 
time to lose. As far at least as primary explora- 
tion is concerned another decade will probably 
see the last square mile of unknown territory on 
the mainland. There will still be opportunity for 
adventure. The Selkirks will offer a challenge to 
mountain-climbers for generations, as the lower 
ranges beyond will harbor game out of reasonable 
forecast. Newfoundland will have famous fishing 
and hunting probably in perpetuity, and there will 
be lonely et awe-inspiring solitudes in Mackenzie 
land and Labrador for as long as we care to guess. 

But for discovery men will soon have to leave 
the mainland. All the early discoveries were made 
by sea. It was an exception before this century 


for any exploration to be done save by water. 
In that century the exploration of lands has run 
its course. 
to take to the water again. 
scepe for his utmost effort. 
been touched yet. 


The Canadian explorer will soon have 

here he will still find 
Greenland has scarcely 
Baffin Land is practically a 






NE thousand, four hun- 
O dred and _ forty-one 
years ago, on March 
17, according to the most 
trustworthy accounts, the 
death and beatification of 
Saint Patrick took place. 
That is why, on the anni- 
versary of that event, the 
shamrock is worn by every 
loye! Trishman. If he can- 
not obtain a genuine leaf 
from old Erin, he wears the 
best imitation he can find, and if he can get no 
shamrock, real or counterfeit, he wears a green 
necktie or a strip of green in his coat lapel. 

It was not many years ago that the more enthu- 
siastic of the sons of Ireland on the day when they 
bedecked themselves with green would decline to 
tolerate the sight of a yellow emblem. Venders of 
oranges and bananas did well to keep their carts off 
the street. Even a belief in the same religion was 
not always sufficient to save orange-sellers; that 
fruit was entirely too suggestive of the Orangemen’s 
association. 

A Day of Patriotism 


N Irishman, before a police court on the charge 

of demolishing an orange-cart, was asked if he 

did not know that the plaintiff was of the same 
faith as himself. 

“Sure; but he was an Eyetalian, and besides he had 
no business peddlin’ oranges on the day,” he replied. 

“ But the Pope himself is Italian,’’ said the Judge, 
“and he likes oranges. And you believe the 
Pope infallible, don’t you?” 

“Yis, yer honor; but if he was an Irish Pope he’d 
be all the more infallible.” 

In these days of increasing toleration there is 
less and less friction of this sort. The custom of 
giving Saint Patrick’s Day —- is gradually 
dying out in this country. any years ago the 
New York City Council passed an ordinance im- 
posing a penalty on anyone who abused an effigy 
of Saint Patrick, but no such law is now necessary. 
Patriotic Irish societies observe the day quietly, 
and there are services in the Catholic churches, 
especially in those edifices named after the saint. 
Even in Ireland there is less and less of bitterness 
between the wearers of the green and the yellow, 
and the crack of the shillalah is not so often heard 
as formerly to the accompaniment of the strains of 
“St. Patrick’s Day in the Mornin’.” The attitude 
of Queen Victoria had much to do with bringing 
about this change of feeling. 

It was the Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos 
who, in voicing Her Majesty’s sentiments, wrote these 


terra incognita, and there are half a hundred islands 
in the Arctic Circle of which scarcely more is known 
than the names of their discoverers. To be sure, 
they appear on the maps, with shore lines neatly 
indented and inlets carefully marked; but these 
details are less a tribute to the knowledge of the 
chartographer than to his skill in deduction. 

The conditions in Mexico are unlike those in 
either Canada or the United States. The distinc- 
tion between explored and unexplored is there more 
difficult to draw. From the historical point of view 
it is doubtful whether any part of Mexico is undis- 
covered. It was an old country, with an ancient 
civilization, when the Spaniards found it. And 
they so harried it, so raked it, one may almost say 
so combed it, in their search for treasure, that hardly 
a rod of*its territory can have escaped their feet. 
There is, however, much of the country which is 
essentially unknown. Much of it is imperfectly 
mapped and extensive areas are in need of survey. 
As for a topographical survey such as is being 
made in the United States, Mexico has not the 
wealth to make such an undertaking immediately 
practicable. In some respects Mexico presents a 
more attractive field for the amateur explorer than 
Canada; for the rediscovered has often a historic 
interest which adds to the zest of the search. 

To the statesman and the economist, immigra- 
tion, agriculture, mining and commerce are the 
chief ends of man. Yet profit has figured slightly 
among the causes of exploration. Mere adventure 
has often been the chief incitement, sometimes 
sport has led men into unknown regions, sometimes 
the desire to get away from civilization. But the 
true impulse to explore seems to rest on an older 
and much deeper ground. Professor Shaler has 
recently made the speculation that we inherit the 
impulse to explore from the lower animals. It has 
something of the uncalculating zeal of a primary 
impulse; and Professor Shaler is of the opinion that 
the blind migrations of the squirrels of the Alle- 
ghenies and of the lemming of Scandinavia are the 
ancestral sources of the explorer’s passion. What- 
ever truth there may be in this speculation, the 
explorer seems often enough to be driven by an 





By H. Clay Gregory 


lines, which on each recurring Saint Patrick’s Day 
find warm response in the hearts of the Irish soldiery: 


We're the most uplifted regiment, 
Bedad we’re mortal keen! 

The shamrock’s in our forage caps 
By order of the Queen! 


This song bears date 1goo, for it was in the last 
year of her reign that Victoria, just before her memo- 
rable visit to Ireland, gave orders that her Irish regi- 
ments were to wear the shamrock in their headgear 
on Saint Patrick’s Day. That raised the national 
emblem of the island officially to the heart-high 
position it had ever held in sentiment. It was a 
small and easy thing to do but it made the tiny 
three-leaved plant popular as it never was before. 


Significance of the Shamrock 


[* spite of all ingenious attempts to discredit the 
beautiful story which represents the patron 

saint of the Emerald Isle as using the shamrock for 
an illustration of the Holy Trinity, in spite of the 
learned debates and academic differences of such 
scholars as Bentham and Britten, Colgan and Cook, 
your true Irishman the world over will ever cling 
to the chosen leaf which grows in the ‘‘moss, the 
moor, and the mireland”’ of his old home, and the 
public indersement of a Queen surely did not 
weaken that affection. 

Dear Shamrock of Erin, so sacred and green, 

Though ages of sorrow thy past years have seen; 

From childhood’s bright morning to manhood’s decline 

Thy leaflet we wear o’er our hearts ever thine. 


In Moore’s poem on the shamrock he tells of 
the “triple grass’? which 

Shoots up, with dewdrops streaming, 
As softly green as emerald seen, 

Through purest crystal gleaming. 

O, the Shamrock, the green immortai Shamrock! 
Chosen leaf of bard and chief, 

Old Erin's native Shamrock! 


By many of the faithful in Wales and elsewhere 
Irish soil is imported to keep away serpents, and 
it has been declared that a bite of Irish clay will 
kill a snake. 

Patrick’s labors in Ireland lasted more than 
thirty years. In Downpatrick, near the place 
where as a slave he once tended sheep, his ashes 
are now believed to repose. 


In Down, three saints one grave do fill— 
Patrick, Bridget and Columb Kill. 


The mere student of folk-lore little guesses 


the feelings of th? son of Erin who bears 
the shamrock in his cap or wears it on his 
breast. To him it embodies all the relig- 
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intense and overmastering impulse. Kipling has 
peotebty put this best in the opening stanzas of 
is poem ‘The Explorer”’: 


“There’s no sense in going farther—it’s the edge of culti- 
vation,” 
So they said, and I believed it—broke my land and 
sowed my crop, 
Built my barns and strung my fences in the little border 
station 
Tucked away below the foothills where the trails run 
out and stop. 
Till a voice as bad as Conscience rang interminable changes 
On one everlasting whisper day and night repeated—so: 


“Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and look behind 
the ranges— 
Something lost behind the ranges—lost and waiting 
for you. Go!” 


There is no doubt that many of the famous ex- 
plorers have gone to the ends of the earth in obedi- 
ence to just this sort of incalculable and uncalculat- 
ing impulse. Professor Shaler tells a story of Cap- 
tain Charles Hall of Arctic fame who after poring 
for years over the records of Arctic discovery 
at last broke away from his business and gave 
up first his occupation and at last his life to the 
quest It is this desire which furnishes the dynam- 
ics for all scientific exploration. 

As it gave the impetus to the exploration of the 
past from Columbus to our own day, it must give 
the zest to that of the future. But the exploration 
of the future is to be intensive rather than extensive. 
It will become increasingly a matter of detail, of 
closer and more scientific accuracy, of more and 
more minute and precise knowledge. As has been 
stated, only about half of the United States is as yet 
properly surveyed and mapped. But the time is 
near at hand when every square mile of our territory 
will be as accurately known as that of the older 
European States. Meanwhile it is plain that every 
decade will demand new forms of research, fuller 
and revised knowledge of our ig ots Soma condi- 
tions. And we may agree with Professor Shaler 
that ‘‘So far as we can foresee, the geographic 
problems of the continent will need the explorer 
for generations to come.”’ 






ious and romantic, myth- 
ical and national ideas 
which ever have stirred 
in the souls of his fore- 
fathers The great love for 
the plant inspired the fa- 
mous ballad ‘* The Wearin’ 
0’ the Green,”’ which tells 
that ‘‘They’re hangin’ men 
and women for the wear- 
in’ o’ thegreen.”” This did 
not mean, of course, that 
pore were being hanged 
ior that, but it was a poetical exaggeration imply- 
ing their willingness to die, if necessary, rather 
than give up wearing it. 

_ For the last half dozen years, under the inspir- 
ing influence of the Shamrock League, happily 
instituted and even more happily carried on by 
the Countess of Limerick, there has been an 
unprecedented demand for the Irish national 
emblem. Thousands upon thousands of little 
green boxes filled with tiny bunches of the trefoil 
have annually been packed by that great-hearted 
woman and her friends and sold the world over, 
the proceeds going to aid disabled Irish soldiers 
and the destitute relatives of those Irishmen who 
have fallen in battle. Last winter nearly three 
hundred of the poor in Counties Clare and Lim- 
erick alone tided over the hard weather on the 
profit derived from the patriotic sale of shamrock. 


Where the Shamrock Grows 


ND where does all the shamrock come from? It 
grows wild in every county of Ireland. Along 
the mountains, in the old hill-pastures and in the 
venerable meadows, it may be picked in small 
quantities as early in the year as February 25, and 
a fortnight later in luxurious abundance. The 
tiniest and therefore the most prized variety is 
usually found along the bank of a dry ditch where 
there 1s no grass, for the poorer and more arid the 
soil the better the shamrock. Not a bairn in Ireland 
but knows all the best places near his home to look 
for the little green leaf. It is the children who 
are the gatherers. For days just before the good 
saint's feativad the hills around Stepaside and 
Stillogan and the Scalp will be dotted over with 
the industrious diminutive toilers whose profits 
may in no case exceed two dollars but who are 
aupecnty happy in their patriotic task. 
here are national emblems that may be eaten. 
Not so the shamrock. A man may eat a leek and 
enjoy it, a Scot might even try a thistle, but an 
Irishman must drown his shamrock. That is as 
sure as is March 17 itself. 


ON THE ROAD WITH 


McCabe, 


Second Adventure of Prof. 
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Physical Culturist 





ELL, say! I’ve been up against a 
new one. Understand, I ain’t 
no fad chaser. I don’t pine for 

the sporting-extra life, with a new red- 
ink stunt for every leaf on the calendar- 
pad. I got me studio here, an’ me real-money 
reg’lars that keeps the shop open, and a few of 
the boys to drop around now and then; so I’m 
willing to let it go at that. Course, though, I ain't 
no side-stepper. I takes what’s comin’ an’ tries to 


But this little hot-foot act with Rajah and Pinck- 
ney had me dizzy for a few rounds, sure as ever. 
And I wouldn’t thought it of Pinckney. Why, 
when he first shows up here I says to myself: 
“Next floor, Reginald, for the manicure.’’ He was 
one of that kind: slim, white-livered, feather- 
weight style of chap—looked like he’d been trainin’ 
on Welsh rabbits and Egyptian cigarettes at the 
club for about a year. 

‘Is this Professor McCabe?”’ says he. 

“You win,’’ says I. ‘ What’ll it be? 
in crochet ain’t begun yet.” 

He kind of looked me over steady like, and then 
he passes out a card which says as how he was 
Aonel Pinckney Ogden Bruce. 

“Do I have my choice?” says I. 
I nips onto Pinckney—it’s cute. 
what’s doing?” 

He drapes himself on a chair, gets his little 
silver-headed stick balanced just so between his 
knees, pulls his trousers up to high-water mark, 
and takes an inventory of me from the mat up. 
And say! when he got through I felt as though he 
knew it all, from how much I’d weigh in 
at to where I had my laundry done. 
Yes, Pinckney had a full set of 
They were black; not just ordinary 
black, same’s a hole in a hat, but shiny 
an’ sparklin’, like patent leathers in the 
sun. If it hadn’t been for them eyes 
you might have thought he was one of 
the eight-day kind that was just about 
to run down. I ought to have got next 
to Pinckney’s model, just by his lamps; 
but I didn’t. I’m learnin’, though, and 
if I last long enough I'll be a wise guy 
some day. 

Well, when Pinckney finishes 
sus of me he says: “Professor, I wish 
to take a private course, or whatever 


Me class 


“Cause if I do 
Well, Pinckney, 


eyes. 


his cen- 


you call it. I would like to engage your 
exclusive services for about three weeks.”’ 
“Chic, chic!” says I. “Things like 


that come high, young man.” 

Pinckney digs up a sweet little check- 
book, unlimbers a fountain-pen, and asks: 
“How much, please?” 
this is the slack season 
with me, I'll make it fifty per,” says I. 

“Hour or day?”’ says he. 

Maybe I was breathin’ a bit hard, but I says 
careless like: “Oh, call it fifty a day and expenses.” 

Business with the pen. ‘‘That’s for the first 
week,” says Pinckney, and I see he’d reckoned in 
Sunday and all. 

‘When can you come on?” says I. 

“Tl begin now, if you don’t mind,” says he. 

Then it was up to me; so I goes to work. Inside 
of ten minutes | had a fair notion of how Pinckney 
Was put up. He wasn’t as skimpy as he'd looked 
from the outside, but I saw that it wouldn’t be 
safe to try the mitts: I might forget and put a 
little steam into a punch—then it would be a case of 
sweepin’ up the pieces. 

“Hold that out,’ says I, chuckin’ him the shot- 
bag. 

He put it out; 
bracin’ that arm. 


“Seein’ as 


but all there was in him was 


By SEWELL FORD 


Illustrated by Arthur William Brown 


“What you need,” says I, “is a little easy track- 
work in the open, plenty of cold water before 
breakfast, and sleep in ten-hour doses.” 

“T couldn’t sleep five hours at a stretch, much 
less ten,’’ says he. 

“We'll take something for that,’”’ says I. 

We gets together a couple suits of running-togs, 
sweaters, towels and things, and goes down-stairs 
where Pinckney has a big plum-colored homicide 
wagon waitin’ for him. 

“Tell Goggles to point for Jerome-ave.,”’ says I. 
“There’s a track out there we can use.” 

On the way up Pinckney lets loose a hint or two 
that gives me an outline map of his particular case. 
He hadn’t been hittin’ up any real paresis pace, 
so far as I could make out. He’d just been trying 
to keep even with the coupons and dividends that 
the old man had left him, burnin’ it as it came in, 
and he’d run out of matches. Guess there was a 
bunch of millinery somewhere in the background 
too, for he was anxious about how he’d feel around 
Horse-Show time. Maybe Pinckney had made his 
plans to be more or less agreeable about then; 
but when he gota kinetoscope picture of 
himself in a sani- tarium he had a scare 
thrown into him. Next some one gives 
him a tip of the Physical Culture Stu- 
dio and he pikes for Shorty McCabe. 

Well, I’ve train- ed would-be champs 
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Bellowin’ Out 
His Grief LiKe 
a Caif That Has 
Lost Its Mommer. 


to pull down gate-receipts and brokers to go against 
the market. Once I put a trust lawyer in con- 
dition to bunko a State Legislature that wanted 
to set his bosses to breakin’ stone; but I’d never 
tried to pump red corpuscles into an amateur 
Romeo before. There was the three-fifty, though, 
and I sails in to make good. 

“Head up now, elbows in, weight on your toes, 
an’ we’re off in a bunch!” says I. “Steady there, 
take it easy! This ain’t no hundred-yard sprint; 
this is a mile performance. There, that’s better! 
Dog-trot it to the three-quarters, and if your cork 
ain’t pulled by then you can spurt under the 
wire.” 

But Pinckney had lost all his ambition before 
we'd got half round. At the finish he was breathin’ 
more air than his wind-tanks had known in months. 

“Now for the second lap,”’ says I. 
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“What? Around that fence again’” 
says Pinckney. ‘‘Why, I saw all there 
was to see last time. Can’t we try a new 
one?”’ 

“Do you think mile-tracks come in 
clusters?’’ says I. 

“Why not just run up the road?” asks Pinckney. 

“The road it is,’’ says I. 

We fixed it up that Goggles was to follow along 
with the goose-cart and honk-honk the quarters 
to us as he read ’em on his speed-clock. We were 
three miles nearer Albany when we quit, and 
Pinckney was leakin’ like a squeezed sponge. 

‘‘Throw her wide open and pull up at the nearest 
road-house,”’ says I to Goggles. 

He found one before I’d got all the wraps on 
Pinckney, and in no time at all we were under the 
shower. There was less of that marble-slab look 
about Pinckney when he began to harness up 
again. He thought he could eat a little something 
too. I stood over the block while the man cut that 
three-inch hunk from the top of the round, and then 
I made a mortal enemy of the cook by jugglin’ the 
broiler myself. But Pinckney did more than nibble. 
After that he wanted to turn in. Sleep? I had to 
lift him out at four G. M. The water-cure woke him, 
though. He tried to beg off on the last few glasses, 
but I made him down ’em. Then we starts towards 
Boston, Goggles behind, and Pinckney discovers 
the first; sunrise he’s seen for years. 

Well, that’s the way we went perambulatin’ up 
into the pie-belt. First we’d jog a few miles, then 
hop aboard the whiz-wagon and spurt for running 
water. We didn’t travel on any schedule or try 
to make any dates. Half the 
time we didn’t know where 
we were, and didn’t care. 
When bath-tubs got scarce 
we'd hunt for a pond ora 
creek in the woods. In one of 
the side-hampers on the car I 
found a quick-lunch outfit, so 
I gets me a broiler, lays in 
round steak and rye bread, and twice a day I 
does the hobo act over a roadside fire. That 
tickled Pinckney to death. Nights we'd strike 
any place where they had beds to let. 
Pinckney didn’t punch the mattress or turn up his 
nose at the quilt patterns. When it came dark he 
was glad enough to crawl in anywhere. 

Now this was all to the good. Never saw October 
rattle so much picnic weather out of the box all at 
one throw. And the work didn’t break your back. 
Why, it was like bein’ laid off for a vacation on 
double pay—until Rajah butted in and began to 
mix things. 

We'd pulled into some little town or other up 
in Connecticut soon after sun-up, lookin’ for soft- 
boiled eggs, when a couple of real gents in last- 
year ulsterets pipes us off and saunters up to the 
car. They spots Pinckney for the cash-carrier and 
makes the play at him. 

It was a hard-luck symposium, of course; but 
there was more to it than just a panhandle touch. 
They were all there was left of the Imperial Con- 
solidated Circus and Roman Menagerie. They had 
lost their top and benches in a fire, deputy-sheriffs 
had nabbed the wagons and horses, the company 
was hoofing back to Broadway, and all they had 
left was Rajah. Would the honorable gentleman 
come and take a squint at Rajah? 

For why? Well, it was this way: They hated to 
do it, Rajah being an old friend, just like one of the 
family, you might say, but there wasn’t anything else. 
They’d just got to hock Rajah to put the Imperial 
Consolidated in commission again. The worst of 
it was, these here villagers didn’t appreciate what 
gilt-edged security Rajah was. But his honor 
would see that two-fifty was nothing at all to lend 
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out for a beggarly week or so on such a magnificent 
specimen. Why, Rajah was as good as real estate 
or Government bonds. As for selling him, ten 
thousand wouldn’t be a temptation. Would the 
gentlemen just step around to the stable? 

It was then I began to put up the odds on Pinck- 
ney. I got a wink from them black eyes of his, 
and there was the very divil an’ all in ’em, with 
his face as straight as a crowbar. 

“Certainly,’”’ says he, “we'll be happy to meet 
Rajah.” 

They had him moored to one of the floor-beams 
with an ox-chain around his nigh hind foot. He 
wasn’t as big as all out doors, nor he wasn’t any 
vest-pocket edition either. As elephants go, he 
wouldn’t have made the welter-weight class by 
about a ton. He was what I’d call just a handy 
size, about two bureaus high by one wide. His iv’ry 
stoop rails had been sawed off close to his jaw, so 
he didn’t look any more wicked than a foldin’-bed. 
And his eyes didn’t have that shifty wait-till-I-get- 
loose look they generally does. They were kind 
of soft, widowy, oh-me-poor-cheild eyes. 

“He is sad, very sad, about all this,’’ says one 
of the real gents. ““Know? Rajah knows almost 
as much as we do, sir.”’ 

Pinckney took his word for it. ‘I think I shall 
accommodate you with that loan,’”’ says he. ‘Come 
into the hotel.” 

Say, I didn’t think you could gold-brick Pinckney 
as easy asthat. One of the guys wrote out a receipt 
and Pinckney shoved it into his pocket, handin’ 
over a wad of yellow-backs. They didn’t lose any 
time about headin’ southeast, those two in the 
ulsterets. Then we goes back to have another 
look at Rajah. 

“It’s a wonderful thing, 
professor, this pride of 
possession,’ says Pinck- 
ney. ‘Only afew persons 
in the world own ele- 
phants. I am one of 
them. Even though it is 
only for a week, and he 
is miles away, I shall feel 
that I own Rajah, and it 
will make me glad.” 

Then he winks, so I 
knows he’s just bein’ gay. 
But Rajah didn’t seem so 
gladsome He was rockin’ 
his head back and forth, 
and just as we gets there 
out rolls a big tear, about 
a tumblerful. 


we do something 








to chirk him up a bit?” 
says I. “He seems to 
take it hard, being hung 


up ona ticket ’ 

“There’s something the 
matter with thiselephant,”’ 
says Pinckney, taking a 
front view of him. *‘He’s in 
pain. See if you can’t find 
a veterinary, 

Yes, they said there was 
a horse-doctor knockin’ 
around the county somewhere. 
shingle-mill by spells,and 
factory, or did odd jobs. 
turned up who was sure 
killin’ up to the corners, 
stable 

“I’ve found out,” says Pinckney. ‘It’s tooth- 
ache. He showed me. Open up, Rajah, and let 
the professor see. Up, up!” 

Rajah was accommodatin’. He unhinged the 
top half of his face to give me a private view. We 
used a box of matches locating that punky grinder. 
There was a hole in it big enough to drop a pool- 
ball into. Talk about your chamber of horrors! 
Think what it must be to be as big as that and feel 
bad all over. 

“IT never 
shop,”’ 


pré »fessor.”’ 


He worked in the 
then again in the chair- 
A blond-haired native 
the Doc had gone hog- 
So I goes back to the 


worked in an open-all-night painless 
says I, “but I think I could do something 
for that if I could tap a drug store.”’ 

“Good,” says Pinckney. ‘We passed one down 
the road.” 

They kept grindstones and stove-polish and dress- 
patterns there too, but they had a row of bottles 
in one corner 

“Gimme a roll of cotton-battin’ an’ 
oil of cloves,” says I to the man. 

Hle grinned and ripped a little ten-cent bottle 
of toothache drops off a card. “It may feel that 
way, but you'll find this plenty,” says he. 

“You get busy with my order,” says I. 
ain't 


a quart of 


“This 


my ache, it’s Rajah’s, and Rajah’s an ele- 


phant.”’ 
“Sho!” says he, and hands over all he had in 
stock. I went back on the jump. We made a wad 


half as big as your head, soaked it in the clove- 


oil and rammed it down with a nail-hammer. It: 


was the fromage, all right. And say! Ever see an 
elephant grin and look tickled and try to say thank 
you? The way he talked deaf and dumb with his 
trunk and shook hands with us and patted us on the 
back was almost as human as the way a man acts 
when the jury brings in “Not guilty.’”’ Inside of 
three minutes Rajah was that kinky he tried to 
do a double-shuffle and nearly wrecked the barn. 
It made us feel good too, and we stood around 
there and threw bouquets at ourselves for what 
we'd done. 

Then the cook came out and wanted to know 
should she keep right on boiling them eggs or take 
"em off; so we remembers about breakfast. Callin’ 
for a new deal on the eggs, we sent out word for 
em to fix up a tub of hot mash for Rajah and told 
the landlord to give our friend the best in the 
stable. 

Rajah was fetchin’ the bottom of the tub when 
we went out to say good-by. He stretched his 
trunk out after us as we went through the door. 
We’d climbed into the car and was just gettin’ 
under way when we hears things smash, and looks 
back to see Rajah, with a section of the stable 
floor draggin’ behind, coming after us on the 
gallop. 

“Beat it!’ says I to Goggles, and he was reachin’ 
for the speed lever, when he sees a town constable, 
with a tin badge like a stove-lid, pull a brass watch 
on us. 

“ What’s the limit?’’ shouts Pinckney 

“Ten an hour or ten dollars,”’ says he. 

Here’s your ten and Pinckney, 


costs,’ says 
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String and Out WalKs Old Rajah. 


tossing him a sawbuck. “Go ahead, Francois.” 

We jumped into that village ordinance at a forty- 
mile an hour chp and would have had Rajah hull 
down in about two minutes, but Pinckney had to 
take one last look. The poor old mutt had quit 
after a few jumps. He had squat in the middle of the 
road, lifted up his trombone frontispiece and was 
bellowin’ out his grief like a calf that has lost its 
mommer. Pinckney couldn’t stand for that for a 
minute. 

“T say now, we'll have to go back,” says he 
“That wail would haunt me for days if I didn’t.” 

So back we goes to Rajah, and he almost stands 
on his head, he’s so glad to see us again. 

“We'll just have to slip away without his knowing 
it next time,” says Pinckney. ‘‘ Perhaps he will 
get over his gratitude in an hour or so.” 

We unhitches Rajah from the stable floor and 
starts back for the hotel. The landlord met us 
half-way. 

_ “Don’t you bring that critter near my place 
ag’in!”’ shouts he. ‘Take him away before he tears 
the house down.” 

An’ no jollyin’ nor green money would change 
that hayseed’s mind. The whole population was 
with him too. While we were jawin’ about it, along 
comes the town marshal with some kind of injunction 
warnin’ us to remove Rajah, the same bein’ a menace 
to life and property. 

There wa’n’t nothing for it but to sneak. We 
moves out of that burg at half speed, with old 
Rajah paddin’ close behind, his trunk restin’ affec- 
tionately on the tonneau-back and a kind of satis- 
fied right-to-home look in them little eyes of his. 


1906 


Made me feel like a pair of yellow shoes at a dance, 
but Pinckney seemed to think there was something 
funny about it. ‘‘‘And over the hills and far away 
the happy Princess followed him,’ as Tennyson 
puts it,”’ says he. 

“Tennyson was dead onto his job,” says I. 
“But when do we annex the steam calliope and 
the boys in red coats with banners? We ought to 
have the rest of the grand forenoon parade, or else 
shake Rajah.” 

“Oh, perhaps we can find quarters for him in 
the next town, where he hasn't disgraced himself,”’ 
says Pinckney. 

Pinckney hadn’t counted on the telephone, 
though. A posse with shot-guns and bench-war- 
rants met us a mile out from the next place and 
shooed us away. They’d heard that Rajah was a 
man-killer and they had brought along a pound 
of arsenic to feed him. After they’d been coaxed 
from behind their barricade, though, and had seen 
what a gentle, confidin’ beast Rajah really was, 
they compromised by letting us take a road that 
led into the next county. 

“This is gettin’ sultry,’ 
side-track. 

“T am enjoying it,’’ says Pinckney. 
have some road work.” 

Say, you ought to have seen that procession. 
First comes me and Pinckney, in running gear; 
then Rajah, hoofing along at our heels, as joyous 
as a chowder party; and after him Goggles, with the 
benzine wagon. Seems to me I’ve heard yarns 
about how grateful dumb beasts co.idld be to folks 
that had done ’em a good turn, but Rajah’s act 
made them tales seem like sarsaparilla ads. He was 
chock full of gratitude. 
He was nutty over it. 
Seemed like he couldn't 
think of anything else 
but that wholesale tooth- 
ache of his and how he’d 
got shut of it. He just 
adopted us on the spot. 
Whenever we stopped he’d 
hang around and look us 
over, kind of admirin’, 
and we couldn’t move a 
but he was there, 
flappin’ his big ears and 
swingin’ his trunk, just as 
though he was sayin’: 
“ Whoope-e-e, me fellers! 
You're the real persim- 
mons, you are.”’ 

We couldn’t find a 
hotel where they’d take 
that night, so we 
had to bribe a farmer to 
let us use his spare bed- 
rooms. We tethered Rajah 
to a big apple-tree just 
under our windows to keep 


’ 


says I as we goes on the 


““Now let’s 


step 


us in 


him quiet, and let him 
browse on a_ Rose of 
Then Pinckney Sharon bush. He only 


Pulls the Puckering ripped off the rain pipe 


and trod a flower-bed as 
hard as a paved court 

At breakfast Pinckney remarks, sort of soothin’: 
‘We might as well enjoy Rajah’s society while we 
have it. I suppose those circus men will be after 
him in a few days.” 

Then he remembers that receipt and pulls it out. 
I could see something was queer by the way he 
screwed up his mouth. He tosses the paper over to 
me. Say! do you know what them two ulsteret 
guys had done? They’d given Pinckney a bill of 
sale, makin’ over all rights, privileges and good- 
will entire. 

“You're it,” says I. 

“So it seems,” says Pinckney. “But I hardly 
know whether I’ve got Rajah or Rajah’s got me.” 

“Tf I owned something I didn’t want,” says I, 
“seems to,me I’d sell it. There must be other 
come-ons 

“We will sell him,”’ says Pinckney. 

Well, we tried. For three or four days we didn’t 
do anything else; and say, when I think of them 
days they seem like a mince-pie dream. We did 
our handsomest to make those Nutmeggers believe 
that they needed Rajah in their business, that he 
would be handy to have around the place. But they 
couldn't see it. We argued with about fifty horny- 
handed plow-pushers, showin’ ’em how Rajah 
could pull more’n a string of oxen a block long, 
and could be let out for stump-digging in summer, 
or as a snow-plough in winter. We tried livery- 
men, storekeepers, summer cottagers; but the 
nearest we came to making a sale was to a brewer 
who'd just built a new house with red and yellow 
fancy woodwork all over the front of it. He -hought 
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Mow Some Modern Theatrical Tricks Are Done 


“ Dida” 


ITHIN the last 
W vear a German 
with a_ glass 
tank, some water and 
two young women set 
all New York agog with 
an illusion that for a 
time defied solution, 
and about which he 
managed to throw a 
veil of mystery that added enormously to the 
monetary value of the presentation. The extreme 
simplicity of the apparatus and the open and above- 
board manner in which it was shown all made for 
even greater success than would ordinarily have 
been the case, and for months the golden tide 
rolled into the coffers of the man from Germany. 

This illusion was known as “ Dida, or the Creation 
of a Woman Out of Nothing,’ and it became the 
gossip of the hour. Thousands flocked to see it in 
the vaudeville theaters at which it was shown, 
and the proprietor promptly constructed three other 
tanks, engaged six other young women and sent 
them to various parts of the country to gather in 
the dollars. The primitive construction of the 
whole affair and its appearance of ingenuousness 
went to increase its value, and yet it was so absurdly 
simple that a feeling of acute embarrassment comes 
over one when the details are made known. 

To begin with, there was the aquarium of glass 
which rested upon an ordinary deal table. This 
was filled with water—some hundred gallons or 
so—and was rather awkwardly covered with 
a silken cloth. A few seconds later this cloth 
was drawn away, and there in the tank reposed 
one of the young women, resting easily in the 
water. The spectators were permitted a view 
of the front of the tank as it stood on the stage. 
There was nothing but glass and metal, and 
the tank was open and furnished no oppor- 
tunity for false bottoms or mirrors. There 
seemed no trickery, and there appeared no 
possibility of trap-doors or secret panels. 

The sole mystery was confined to a shelf 
sufficiently large to hold a human being, which 
was attached to the back of the table on the 
side farthest from the audience. This was 
partially hidden by the beading of the table 
and the beading of the tank. Together these 
furnished sufficient concealment for both shelf 
and occupant. The methed of procedure was 
almost ludicrously easy. When the silken 
cover was drawn over the tank it was held 
up high at the rear, and under cover of this 
the young woman operator rose from the 
shelf and dropped into the water. The cover was 
removed and the illusion was complete. She was 
actually in the water, and there was no doubt as 
to the water being in the tank. I think the German 
inventor of this trick made something like a quarter 
of a million from the device. 








The Flying Cages 


NOTHER popular stage illusion is known as 

“The Flying Cages.’’ It is in the repertoire 

of most traveling magicians, and the results are 

so cleverly achieved and the effect so good that 

the illusion has come to be one of the most popular 
of the day. 

The apparatus required is neither complicated 
nor expensive, and its operation, like all really 
first-class affairs of this kind, is extremely simple. 
It is usually effected with two cages, though it can be 
successfully accomplished with 
only one. In the first instance 
the requirements are two light- 
ly constructed 
cages  quad- 
rangular in 
shape, with solid tops 
and bottoms, and each 
provided with a stout 
ring by which it may be 
swung clear of the floor. 
The four sides of each 
cage are provided with 
spring shades of a design 
similar to the usual win- 
dow-shade. Within one 
cage is confined a young 
woman. 

The structure is lifted 
from the floor by the ring 
at the top, and attention 
is then directed to the 
other compartment. The 
blinds on this are also 
lowered after the opera- 
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apparently convinced the spectators 
entirely empty. This too is then 
swung on high. Then comes the usual patter, 
and the first cage is lowered to the stage or 
slightly above it. The blinds are raised, and lo! 
the occupant is gone. The other apparatus is 
then indicated, the shades are run up from within, 
and there stands, apparently, the occupant of the 
first cage. The illusion never fails of hearty appre- 
ciation. 

Again simplicity is the keynote of it all. From 
the two rearmost corners of each cage are hinged 
two sheets of mirror, arranged in such a manner 
that they will meet in an apex at about the center 
of the cage. The effect of these mirrors when so 
folded together is to reflect the side bars in such a 
manner as to convey the visual impression of the 
back. In the first instance the mirrors are in posi- 
tion when the subject is placed within. As soon 
as the shades are drawn, she opens these out, steps 
behind them, and closes them again. She is at once 
hidden from view. When the shades are raised she 
has to all intents and purposes disappeared from 
view. 

An exactly opposite operation has been tak- 
ing place in the other apparatus meanwhile. 
It is always the rule to employ two young 
women of similar appearance and costumed 
precisely alike, and upon this depends to a 
great extent the success attained. The second 
operator merely steps from behind her mirrors, 
closes them again, and when the proper time ar- 
rives releases the spring shades and stands revealed. 


tor has 
that-"1t- 3S 
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Occasionally the trick is varied by the use of only 
one cage. In this case the first operator steps 
behind the mirrors, and at the proper time the 
second appears in the rear of the theater. 

This is considered one of the most successful of 
the magician’s collection and rarely fails of its 
effect, though recently in New York one of the 
cages was dropped to the floor by accident and 
the trick was thus exposed. 


Crack Marksmanship 


SOME months ago there appeared on the Ameri- 

can vaudeville stage a marksman who gave 
some highly spectacular feats of sharpshooting 
and fairly startled the spectators by the rapidity 
and accuracy of his work. His act speedily became 
a sensation. As a matter of fact, he was only a 
clever showman who had made use of the tricks 
of his trade in a sensational manner. One of his 
most emphatic successes was the making of nine 
bull’s-eyes in four seconds from a distance of thirty 
feet. Of course he used a repeating rifle. The 
trick was so absurdly simple that it is remarkable 
it was not at once discovered. Anyone who can 
use a rifle with ordinary accuracy may duplicate 
it at will. 

The preparations for the feat are neither costly 
nor complicated. To begin with, one requires a 
black background and a supply of small balloons 
such as the street venders sell to children. These 
are colored ‘black and blown up to about five inches 
in diameter. They are then affixed to the black 
background and small white spots an inch in diam- 
eter are painted on them. From a short distance 
it is impossible to see the outlines of the balloons, 
and all that is apparent is the white bull’s-eyes. 
One has therefore a neat little invisible target of 
something like eighteen square inches to fire at. 
A shot anywhere within this radius would puncture 
the balloon, and with its instantaneous collapse the 
white target would of necessity disappear 
_ The extinguishing of lighted candles with a rifle 
is another illusion. The candles are placed in com- 
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 paaleecize or open 
oxes on a_ back- 
ground. The whole isé 


painted black again to 

mask the partitions of 

the boxes. At the back 
of each box is placed 

a loosely hung steel 

late, suspended only 
by the top and free to 
swing slightly. Before 
this is placed the light- 
ed candle, and _ the 
shooting begins. It should be remarked that these 
plates are six inches square, and consequently give 
an area of thirty-six square inches to shoot at. 

When a rifle bullet strikes a plate anywhere the 

concussion of air caused by the quick movement 

of the plate in response to the impact of the bullet 
blows out the candle instantly, and the interesting 
trick is accomplished. 

The old familiar trick of shooting glass balls 
thrown in the air is believed to be done with a rifle. 
It is usually, but the rifle invariably carries no solid 
ball, but a special cartridge filled with a good charge 
of bird-shot which scatter wonderfully when re- 
leased from the gun. 

On the vaudeville stage one frequently sees lumps 
of sugar shot from the head of an accomplice. Here 
it is again that the small balloons come into play, 
but in this instance they have a white square painted 
upon them to represent the sugar loaf. 

At present there are several ‘‘experts”’ in this 
line who perform a curious feat of disrobing an 
assistant with rifle bullets. In this feat the 
garments are made in two halves, the front 
and the back, and are fastened together with 
thin glass globes about two and one-half inches 
in diameter. These globes are of dark material, 
and upon them are painted the usual white 
spots, and as the subject invariably stands 
against a black background the result may 
be imagined. There is nothing at all difficult 
in the act for anyone who can shoot reasonably 
straight. 

Nearly everyone has seen marvelous revolver 
shooting at moving targets. This is generally 
accomplished with cartridges filled with bird- 


shot also. 
The Basket Trick 


YEARS ago returning travelers from India 

used to regale their friends with the 
wonders of the famous ‘basket’ trick, 
which, with its many variations, all of them 
simple, is the commonest of all stage illusions 
of to-day. Those who have seen it will remem- 
ber that the subject is generally bound with 
a net and placed upon the mouth of the basket. 
The lid is then laid upon his back and the whole is 
covered with an ample cloth. Spasmodic quiver- 
ings shake the cloth, and from one side the net is 
tossed. Suddenly the cover drops with a clatter 
and the cloth is removed. To all intents and pur- 
poses the subject has disappeared and the basket 
is empty. A naked sword thrust in and through 
the sides is provocative of nothing like screams, 
and the operator, having apparently demonstrated 
to everyone's satisfaction that the basket is empty, 
replaces the cover and the cloth and waits patiently. 
Soon the quivering takes place again and the cover 
is thrown off. Then appears the subject, safe and 
sound. 

The explanation of this form of the trick is simply 
that when the sub- 
ject freed himself 
from the net he 
curled up around 
the outside edges 
of the basket and 3 
remained quies- oy Et 
cent while his com- : 
panion stabbed the 
empty space with 
the sword. When 
it came time for 
him to put in his 
reappearance, he 
simply unwound 
himself from his 
position and stood 


up. 
The Chinese 
Magician 


MAY theater- 

goers will re- 
member the _per- 
formances of Ching 
Ling Foo, the 
Chinese magician 
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who appeared in this country about eight years 
ago. From apparently nowhere he produced 
enormous bowls of water, boys, ducks, dogs and 
other odds and ends of a solidly material nature, 
and his performance created no end of com- 
ment. Though the explanation was extremely sim- 
le, it was several weeks before any rival could 
chor the mystery, and when it was discovered 
a host of imitators appeared upon the scene. His 
operation was ey open and aboveboard, 
for he wore nothing but the usual Chinese 
robe, and in front of him waved a big cloth. 
From beneath these he brought forth what he desired. 

The explanation when it did come brought with 
it a feeling of admiration for the wily Celestial. 
It was found that he wore about his shoulders a 
heavy leather harness supplied liberally with hooks, 
and that from these were suspended such articles 
as he wished to produce. The bowl of water was 
carried between his legs—it was not noticed that 
he walked with a waddling gait. At the finish of 
each feat he would leave the stage to load him- 
self with new material for the next to follow. 


Looping the Loop 


OING the rounds of the vaudeville theaters re- 
cently might have been seen what appeared to be 

one of the boldest and most thrilling illusions of its 
kind, though it is only fair to add that it was not 
described as an illusion, and the projectors of it 
would have been angry if so charged. It was only a 
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modified form of the now familiar “looping theloop,” 
and consisted of a regulation runway with a fifteen- 
foot loop, down which a young woman, mounted on 
a bicycle, seemed to court death at every perform- 
ance. The structure in itself was massive and the 
operator did actually travel about the loop; but 
there the facts ended as the spectators saw them. It 
looked dangerously foolhardy, but it wasn’t; it was 
purely mechanical and entirely safe. 


How It Is Done 


T° begin with, the start was made from the flies 

of the theater and out of sight of the audience. 
The end of the ride was made in the wings, also out 
of sight of the audience. The bicycle on which the 
operator was seated was securely fastened to a small 
carriage which gripped the loop structure at top, 
sides and bottom, thus making it impossible for her 
to fall from the apparatus. In addition she was also 
strapped in the saddle. With these safeguards it 
was a sheer impossibility for her to come to harm, 
except through the failure of the loop structure it- 
self. One of the curious facts in the illusion was 
that the wheels of the bicycle did not even revolve, 
something that was entirely missed by the eye dur- 
ing the machine’s rapid flight through the air. 

Last season there came from London a new 
mystery. This was apparently a huge mechan- 
ical figure that was unpacked from a _ small 
box, after being carried, box and all, through the 
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audience. This figure stood well over six feet and 
was attired as a pierrot. The demonstrator lifted 
the figure from the box to the stage, and after un- 
wrapping it placed it erect. He then attached two 
wires to its back, which led from a dynamo and 
switchboard placed on the stage. This was merely 
preliminary to the real business of the occasion, 
however, for when the figure was carried to a pair of 
Roman rings it performed one or two elementary 
gyrations after the manner of the tyro, and was 
then lifted down, the wires detached and placed 
quickly back in its box. The affair was a mys- 
tery, and there was much discussion as to whether 
it was a human or mechanical figure. 

The facts in the case are extremely few and con- 
cise. The figure was an American contortionist 
who had gone to London and had failed to find 
success at his regular employment. He had hit 
upon this idea and had worked it out to the last 
detail, with the result that he is several thousands 
of dollars richer to-day than he was. 


Barnum Was Right 


HE foregoing are only a few of the more impor- 
tant and familiar illusions which are to be seen 
every day in some part of the country, and while 
there are countless more, they all depend for their 
success upon the inability of the human eye to take 
in all the details of what goes on before it. Brains 
are always fibers 3 to make good the remark of 
Barnum: “Tne public likes to be humbugged.” 





WO of the best items that any of the considerate 
friends of ‘““The Trumpet Blast of Freedom”’ 
brought ‘in while I was editing that alert 

chronicle of affairs in the Geeville district came to 
me through the medium of a man who said he was 
from Blaring Ridge, and who entered the office one 
day in a modest sort of way and asked me if we 
had printed anything about Captain Jeffingwell 
having lost his pistol. I told him we had not. 

“IT thought mebbe you hadn’t,” said he, “fer the 
Captain only lost it yisterday. Leastways, he only 
found out yisterday that he had lost it.” 

I smiled and said: ‘‘Oh!” 

“Yes,” continued my visitor; “and so long as 
you hain’t said nothin’ about it yit, I guess mebbe 
you better sort o’ mention it. Jest say in the paper 
that Captain Jeffin’well has lost his pistol, and if the 
finder will bring it back to him at Biarin’ Ridge he 
kin keep the whole o’ the bear fer his trouble. 
That’ll fix it about right, I guess.” 

“Keep the whole of the bear for his trouble?” 
said I, a little mystified. 

“Well, that don’t look exac’ly right, does it?” 
replied the man, with a deprecatory shake of his 
head. “No, sir, it don’t! So you kin put it in 
that the finder o’ the pistol kin keep the whole o’ 
the bear except a couple o’ nice hunks fer ‘The 
Trumpet Blast’; an’ we'll see that you git ’em. A 
couple o’ nice hunks o’ the bear fer ‘The Trumpet 
Blast’ won’t be no more than right fer you a- 
puttin’ of it in. 

“In the first place, and between ourselves, 
Captain Jeffin’well ain’t no bear hunter. He ain’t 
no kind of a hunter at all, an’ never owned no sort 
0’ firearms or weepons except a pistol that he 
thought a heap of, cause it was an heirloom into his 
family. It was a four-shooter, that pistol was. 
Leastways, it was cut out to be a four-shooter, 
but there wa’n’t never anythin’ certain about it. 
Some folks has been known to struggle all day with 
it, tryin’ to git it to shoot jest once, an’ couldn’t 
do it, an’ yit it has been known to let go all four of 
its bar’ls to wunst the minute them folks quit 
coaxin’ of it an’ laid it down. 

“Then ag’in that same weepon has up an’ shot 
itself off, one bar’l after pelea 5 without anyone 
havin’ tetched it or as much as thunk about wantin’ 
it to go off. It carried a ball as big almost as a 
small ’tater, an’ owin’ to its unfortunate disposition 
it wa’n’t a partic’larly confidin’ piece of ordinance 
to have lurkin’ about the house; but Captain Jeffin’- 
well an’ his family sot great store by it, it was setch 
an uncommon heirloom. 

“A week ago Silas Gimble come to the Captain’s 
an’ said there was a tremendous big bear prowlin’ 
around near his place at Popover Holler, an’ unless 
it was undone there wouldn’t be a pig left in all 
that spread o’ country. Silas wa’n’t no more of a 
bear hunter than Captain Jeffin’well was, an’ mebbe 
not so much of a one, cause Silas didn’t have no 
weepon at all; but he had heerd so much about that 
family pistol o’ the Captain’s an’ what it could do 


if it felt like it that he had come over to borry it, 
feelin’ that if he should go out ag’in that bear with 
it, nothin’ but disaster to the bear would nat’rally 
foller. 

“Captain Jeffin’well pleaded with Silas with tears 
in his eyes not to ask fer the pistol to take it out 


ag’in’ the bear. ‘Silas,’ said he, ‘the chances all 
is that the bear will git youan’ eat you up before 
you kin induce that pistol to take part in the 
proceedin’s, an’ then I won’t never git my doted-on 
relic back ag’in.’ 

“But Silas he hung on so an’ wouldn’t take no 
fer an answer that at last the Captain told his wife 
to go git the pistol fer Silas; an’ the Captain went 
over into the next lot while it was bein’ delivered 
to Silas. Silas went away with it, an’ yisterday 
Captain Jeffin’well had got so worked up over not 
gittin’ any news from the pistol that he was on the 
pint o’ goin’ over to Silas’s an’ ask whether anythin’ 
nad been heerd of him sence he started away with 
the uncertain weepon, when who should come along 
but Silas himself. 

““Captain,’ said he, ‘I can’t skeercely look you 
in the face! I’ve lost your doted-on pistol.’ 

“Captain Jeffin’well jest give one all-pervadin’ 
sob, an’ said: ‘Silas! How?’ 

“Then Silas went on to tell how he had gone 
out an’ had run across the bear the fust thing. Silas 
stood still, an’ so did the bear. Then Silas begun 
pullin’ away onto the pistol to make it show itself 
off to the bear; but it wouldn’t, an’ the bear, actin’ 
as if it was tired o’ waitin’ to see how the pistol 
worked, then started in to show himself off to the 
contrary weepon, an’ made fer Silas on the double- 
quick. 

“That was enough fer Silas, an’ he made fer the 
nearest tree, shovin’ the pistol in his pocket as he 
went. He clim’ the tree, an’ as he throwed his leg 
over the bottom limb to pull himself on to it the 
pistol fell out o’ his pocket an’ went kerflop into the 
wide-open jaws o’ the bear as he riz up to foller 
Silas up the tree. The weepon went right on 
down into the bear’s maw, Silas said. That was 
setch a surprise to bruin that he trotted off 
an’ disappeared, takin’ the doted-on pistol with 
him of course. 

“So that’s the how Captain Jeffin’well lost his 
pistol an’ only knowed about it yisterday, an’ it’ll 
mebbe give you an inklin’ as to how it’ll be enough 
fer you to put it in the paper that Captain Jeffin’well 
has lost his pistol, an’ that the finder kin keep the 
whole o’ the bear fer his trouble, except a couple o’ 
nice hunks fer ‘The Trumpet Blast’ fer you a-puttin’ 
itin. An’ we'll see that you git ’em.” 

The man went away, and “The Trumpet Blast” 

rinted the story of the strange losing of Captain 
Toticawelt's pistol. Time ssed. We heard 
nothing further about the Jeffingwell heirloom, and 
I forgot all about it and its loss. Perhaps a year 
after that incident a man came into “The Trumpet 
— office one day, and with surprising abruptness 
said: 


“He’s found it!” 

The blank look on my face must have expressed 
what I would have said, for the man quickly fol- 
lowed his announcement with a further remark. 

“Captain Jeffin’well’s doted-on pistol!’’ he said. 
“ He’s found it!” 

Then I recognized in the visitor the man from 
Blaring Ridge who had brought in the news of the 
loss of the rare pistol a year before. 

“Ah!” said I. ‘I am glad to hear it.” 

“Yes,” said the visitor. ‘Found it yisterday. 
Seems to me I told you wunst that Captain Jeffin’- 
well wa’n’t no bear hunter. Well, he ain’t, but 
yisterday what should come foolin’ round in one o’ 
his back lots but a bear, an’ what does that do but 
make Captain Jeffin’well so mad that he went over 
to Joe Bailey’s an’ borried Joe’s gun, an’ come 
back home to go out an’ hunt that bear down. An’ 
he went out. 

“The bear didn’t seem to have no objections to 
bein’ hunted down, fer the Captain found him layin’ 
longside of a big log, sunnin’ himself. He got up, 
though, when he seen the Captain, an’ looked fer 
all the world as if he was waitin’ fer him to come 
on. Then his back hair ruffed up and Captain 
Jeffin’well, seein’ that it was setch an easy matter to 
hunt a bear down, had a notion to go back home. 
He could see the bear was nervous and excited. 
Its chest was a heavin’ and it was growlin’ fer fair, 
so the Captain thought he’d let him calm down a 
mite before despatchin’ him. But the bear ’stead 
0’ calmin’ got madder ’n’ madder. He started for 
the Captain and was almost onto him when there 
was a rumblin’ sort of a noise and out o’ the corner 
of his eye the Captain see a big piece 0’ bear fly 
up’ards. 

“Right on to the heels o’ that rumble come an- 
other noise jest like it, follered by two more similar, 
an’ the bear was scattered around there like autumn 
leaves. Captain Jeffin’well stopped runnin’ then, 
cause an idee had come to him as suddent, almost, 
as that bear had been distributed around. It was 
the bear his doted-on pistol had been lost into by 
Silas Gimble! The bear had been so mad his heart 
must a beat extra hard and the astoundin’ weepon, 
feelin’ in the humor jest then, had let itself go, 
with terrible disorganizin’ results to the bear. 
Amongst the ruins Captain Jeffin’well found his 
cherished weepon, a leetle rusty, but as full o’ snap 
as ever. 

“But, consarn it! it had disposed o’ that bear so 
all-disseminatin’ that we had to take him up in 
a corn basket with a shovel, an’ there wa’n’t the si 
of even one hunk of him to fetch down here to ‘The 
Trumpet Blast’ fer puttin’ it in the paper about 
the losin’ o’ that pistol.” 

I assured the bearer of the news that ‘‘ The Trum- 
pet Blast” was entirely satisfied with the result; and 
so it was, for whole carcasses of bear would have 
been but feeble things compared with the news 
of the loss and finding of Captain Jeffingwell’s 
doted-on pistol. 
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USHI COLUMBO swung to and fro on the 
gate. The early twilight of a winter evening 
fell fast. Everywhere the snow, new fallen, 


made a beauty of its own. Overhead the sky drifted 
gray; in the west a long crimson wave crested the 
hills. Down the long avenue the electric lights 
flashed up one by one and hung like stars in ever- 
receding tiers. 

The house stood alone, with an iron fence and 
swinging gate. It was here that Fushi hung, his 
chubby hands clasping the spikes, his small round 
chin just visible above his muffler. He was ten years 
old, but looked seven. His overcoat came down 
to the tops of his yellow-leather leggings and the 
collar went up with the muffler to meet his fur 
cap; in the opening between one discovered his face, 
a small but perfect oval, a clear pale olive except 
where extreme cold had tipped his nose and chin 
with unaccustomed red. His eyes, the bright 
oblique eyes of the Japanese, were keen and 
twinkling, the lids folding up and inward like a wax 
doll’s. His expression told nothing, for his little 
Oriental soul was tightly folded in like his eyelids. 

His father, an enthusiastic admirer of America, 
had called him Christopher Columbus; properly 
therefore his name was Fushimi Columbus Christo- 
pher, but no one called him so. He had come to be 
Fushi Columbo in the American household where 
Fate, that singular dame, had dropped him much 
as a bur at the touch of frost drops a chestnut 

His mother had died in the land of cherry-blos- 
and his 


soms, father, bringing the child to the 
United States for education, had left him with 
friends in Washington when he was called back 
to fight in Manchuria. Fushi had become as 
one of the American family, and he had two 
strong sentiments: he adored 
the lady with the fluffy 
yellow curls,’ whom he 


had named in his fanciful way 
“the Lady Kiku,”’ 


signifies the Lady Chrysanthe- 


which 


mum; and he abhorred “the 
lady with the cap,’ her 
mother, who had discovered 


Fushi in unguarded moments 
when the little Oriental fell 
from grace and ate the mince- 
meat. 

As there were only 
Fushi’s horizon, the lady of 
the curls and the lady of the 
cap, his creed was cimple. At 
least there had been only two 


two in 


until the week before. Since 
then the soul of Fushi Col- 
umbo had been in deep 


waters and that winter even- 
ing found him grappling with 
a big resolution. Outwardly, 
however, his face was calm, 
smooth and even smiling, but 
the oblique eyes glittered 
with watchfulness as he swung 
on the gate. 

After awhile his patience 


was rewarded by the appear- 
ance of a tall man with his 
greatcoat buttoned to his 


chin and his hat low over his 
brows. He looked up at the 
house as he passed, but took 
no heed of the chubby figure 
hanging on the gate. 

Fushi watched him, and his 
almond eyes narrowed. Then, 
when the man’s figure dis- 
appeared in the snowy dis- 
tance, he left the gate and 
climbing the steps opened 
the front door softly. The 


“I LiKe 
They Eat in 





Verra 


the Colonel 


the 


house was still. The stair- 
case ascended to his right 
and opposite loomed an 
old-time clock. To the left 


the crimson porticres cov- 
ered the drawing-room 
door. The wide space be- 
tween that and the clock 


was ornamented by a col- 
lection of Oriental weapons. 
Fushi knew everyone of 
those weapons by heart; 
but they were just beyond 
his reach. He tried a chair 
that was not high enough, 
then he tried the table that 
was still tco low, and the 
clock ticked furiously— 
Fushi felt sure, in his guilty 
soul, that it was calling to 
the lady with the cap. He 
got down from the table and 
faced defeat, his finger in 
his mouth, his chubby legs 
set well apart. Then with 
great difficulty and some 
noise he lifted the chair to 
the table, climbing on that: 
up chair, mounted, and 
desire! 

It hung within his reach—a short narrow Japanese 
sword used for a peculiar purpose by the Samurai. 
Fushi Columbo, knowing that purposi well as 
his ancestors, took it down and opening his over- 


Behold 


lithe as a cat, he set 


the behold—his heart’s 


as 
coat buttoned the sword inside against his chest. 


Then the little Jap drew a long breath and 
pattered out into the street 


It looked white enough to 
reach to the New Jerusa- 
lem; but Fushi did not think 
of that, his religion being 
curiously mixed, a kind of 
vaudeville of heathen tradi 
tions, Sunday-school lessons 


and drastic instructions from 
the lady with the cap, who 
had been bred a blue Presby- 
terian and did not 
Fushi as one of the elect 
The child trotted as fast as 


view 


his little yellow legs could 
carry him, and though the 
distance was not great he 


panted slightly when he finally 
paused in front of a tall apart- 
ment-house and eyed it with 
distinct disapproval. A great 
resolution had carried him so 
far; but now in the face of 
the lighted entrance and the 
possibility of bell-boys who 
would call him “heathen 
Chinee,”’ Fushi paused. How- 
ever, he was stolidly deter- 
mined, and after a moment 
walked up the wide steps, 
pushed open the swinging 
glass doors and_ entered. 
Knowing his way, he trotted 
ahead up two long flights of 
Stairs. There was a number— 
305—Iairly in front of him, 
and placing one plump finger 
on the electric button, he 
kept it there with sublime 
faith in obtaining his ends. 


A tall man, he who had 
passed the gate, opened the 
door and gazed with un- 


Well What 
My Country.” ' 


feigned astonishment at his 
small visitor. ‘Why, Fushi 
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His Heart's 


Al 





Columbo!"" he exclaimed. 
“What in the name of all 
the powers has brought you 
here?” 

Fushi looked up—he had 


to bend his head back to do 
it—and drew a deep sigh. 
He admired height, and the 
six feet of manhood in front 
of him smote his soul with 
envy. “I have come to see 
the Lord Colonel,” he an- 
nounced. 

“The 
honored,” said 
ton, a quizzical 
in his gray 
in, Fushi, and make your- 
self at home. I thought all 
you people had finally cut 
my acquaintance.” 

The little Oriental walked 
slowly into the room and 
stood surveying it with 
oblique eyes. 

Colonel 


Colonel is 
Colonel En- 
expression 
eyes. ‘‘ Walk 


Lord 


Enton gravely 
tendered a chair to his 
visitor and took one him- 
self. A sudden hope stirred 
in his bosom. ‘Have you 
a message for me, Fushi?’’ 
he asked. 

Fushi gravely inclined his 
head and unbuttoning his 
overcoat drew out a short 
cruel Japanese sword, while 
his host looked on in in- 
tense bewilderment. Then 
he walked up to the table 
in front of the American 
and laid the sword upon it, 
bowing across at him like a 
little figure on a tea-pot. 

“Thank you kindly, Fushi Columbo,” said the 
Colonel; *‘but why this gift?” 

Fushi regarded him with an immense unwinking 
surprise. ‘‘It is the sword of my ancestors,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I bring it to you because you make the 
Lady Kiku to cry. You hurt her feelings verra 
much, Lord Colonel, and Fushimi Columbus brings 
you the sword.”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Colonel in sudden deep 
enlightenment, ““I make the Lady Kiku cry, do I? 
Well, I don’t think I’m sorry she cares. Does she 
care very much, Fushi?” 

The Oriental gazed at him in 
pleasure. He pointed his chubby 
weapon. “‘In my country,” he 
ly-—‘‘in my country men know verra 
to die.” 

The Colonel had a flash of fuller knowledge. 
SOhs ol not really?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, 
Fushi, you don’t mean that I'm to kill myself? 
Is that for hara-kiri?”’ 

Fushi nodded solemnly. 

The Colonel broke into a little annoyed laugh. 
He flushed and stared at the sword. 

Fushi regarded him with patient endurance. 
“In my country it is done,” he remarked. 

“Look here, Fushi, did she send you—did Mrs. 
Enton my wife send you?’’ demanded the officer 
fiercely. 

Fushi shook his head. “No,” he said. 
you the sword—it is right if you do it. 
do it, Lord Colonel?” 

Colonel Enton laughed bitterly enough. 
consider it, Fushi,’’ he said. 
simple.” 

“It is done in my country,’’ repeated Fushi, and 
buttoned up his coat; then he replaced his worsted 
mits. 

“You do not care to stay to witness it?”’ 
the Colonel. 

Fushi shook his head. ‘‘ We have dinner at halve 
past seben,"’ he remarked with a delicious little 
drawl, for he could never conquer half and seven. 
“The lady with the cap is verra cross.” 
confound her!” 


Desire ! 


dis- 

at 
said grave- 
well how 


deep 
finger 


say, 


“T bring 
You will 


“7H 
“Your methods are 


mocked 


“She 1s, heartily agreed his 
host. 

“I go home to dinner,’ said Fushi cheerfully. 

“You cold-blooded little beggar!’’ exclaimed 


the Colonel. 

Though he hurried as fast as his fat legs could 
carry him, Fushi was late getting home. Happily, 
however, the latch was still down and he slipped in 
unnoticed. From the drawing-room came the 
voices of two women, one soft and slightly depre- 
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cating, the otna sharp and peevish—the voice ot 
the lady with the cap. 

“You know very well, Violet, that I didn’t want 
you to marry that man,” she said, “and it only 
shows my wisdom. He married you for your money 
and he’s treated you abominably.” 

““My dear mother,”’ protested Violet, “I think 
I’ve been a little to blame too.” 

“Humph!” replied Mrs. Cass. ‘I suppose so— 
it looks like it! I suppose, for instance, that you 
instigated that outrageous flirtation with Mrs. 
Dent at the fort?” 

“TI don’t believe I even noticed it, until you 
came,” submitted Mrs. Enton sadly. 

“Of course not! You were always blind, too 
blind to see the nose on a man’s face. Everybody 
was talking about it.” 

“So you told me at the time. 

“And I repeat it. I declare, Violet, I have 
no patience with you! You let that man 
get a divorce when you ought to have sued for one 
three years ago. Everyone said so!”’ 
“TI wish you hadn't talked of it 

everyone,” said her daughter 
drearily; ‘‘a little reserve—” 

“Thank you!” sharply. ‘Do you 
suppose I enjoy lessons from my 
daughter? You are like an ostrich, 
Violet: you hide your head in the 
sand and think no one notices you. 
How you can let that man take such 
steps, I don’t see.”’ 

“But why not?” asked Violet 
softly. ‘‘ You wish me free of him; 
he is evidently as eager to be. free. 
I shall offer no opposition; he is to 
sue on the ground of desertion.”’ 

‘‘Humph!” snorted Mrs. Cass. 

Meanwhile Fushi had disposed 
of his outer garments, with a fierce 
joy tugging at his heart: the beau- 
tiful lady would be delivered from 
all this, and how simply, how 

But at this point Bridget the 
maid descended upon him todress him 
for dinner. When the two women 
dined alone Fushi always joined them 
and to him it an occasion of 
solemn interest. 

He was late entering the dining- 
room, and fairly shone with Bridget’s ministra- 
tions. His fat little person was buttoned into 
a dark-red velvet suit, and a soft white tie and 
wide lace collar completed his costume. 


” 


to 


was 





Professor Hufeland’s opinion 


T was o1 
that the limit of possible human life 


might set down at two hundred 
years, and this on the general principle that the 
life of the creature is eight time the years of its 
period of growth. That which is quickly formed 
perishes, and the earlier compicte development is 
reached the sooner bodily decay ensues. 

More women reach old age than men, but more 
men attain remarkable longevity than women. 
Horned animals live shorter lives thar those without 
horns, fierce longer than timic, and amphibious 
longer than those which inhabit the air. The 
voracious pike exists, it is said, to an age of one 
hundred and fifty years; the turtle is good for one 
hundred years or more, and among birds the golden 
eagle is known to have lived for nearly two hundred 
years, while the sly and somber crow sometimes 
reaches the venerable age of a century. 

Longevity of the Ancients 

Ps! NG up the scale of life to man, and skipping 

the patriarchs, we find many recorded instances 
of longevity among the classic Greeks and Romans. 
Pliny notes that in the reign of the Emperor Ves- 
pasian in the year 76 there were one hundred 
and twenty-four men living in the limited area 
between the Apennines and the Po of one hundred 
years and upward, three of whom were one hundred 
and forty, and four over a hundred and forty. 
Cicero’s wife lived to the age of one hundred 
and three, and the Roman actress Luceja played 
in public as late as her one hundred and twelfth 
year. 

Coming down to more recent times, the most 
notable authentic instance of great age is that of 
Henry Jenkins of Yorkshire, England, who died 
in 1670, one hundred and sixty-nine years old. He 
was a fisherman, and at the age of one hundred 
easily swam across rapid rivers. 

Another historic case is that of Thomas Parr of 
Shropshire, England, a day laborer, who lived to 
the age of one hundred and fifty-two years. When 
more than a hundred and twenty he married his 
second wife, and till a hundred and thirty he could 
swing the scythe and wield the flail with the best 
of his fellow-laborers. In his hundred and fifty- 


Mrs. Cass looked up.’ “I can’t see why that child 
cannot eat raw oysters when his countrymen eat 
raw fish,”’ she rernarked severely. 

“T like verra well what they eat in my country,” 
said Fushi stoutly. ‘I also eat raw fish.” 

“Ugh!” ejaculated Mrs. Cass with a shudder. 
‘‘Barbarous!”’ 

Fushi regarded her solemnly and made no com- 
ment; secretly he felt that he had outgeneraled her. 

“TI found two new flowers on our Chinese 
lilies to-day, Fushi,’”’ remarked Mrs. Enton cheer- 
fully, though her eyelids were suspiciously red. 

“T do not like the Chinese,” he vouchsafed 
gravely; ‘we whipped ’em.” 

She laughed. ‘Then it follows at present that you 
will not like the Russians.” 

“We also whipped them verra good,” he replied 


Fushi 
Short 


Drew Out a 
Cruel Sword. 





complacently. ‘‘We 
when we get ready.” 

‘“Heavens!”’ ejaculated Mrs. Cass, ‘‘the Yellow 
Peril at our very hearthstone!”’ 


whip the whole world too 
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Violet Enton, who was an extremely pretty Fushi Columbo looked at her again with 
creature, smiled softly at him as he wriggled into his a large serene regard. ‘“‘[ shall not be yellow 
chair and tucked his napkin under his fat little chin. verra long,” he said. ‘Bridget says she can 
They were eating their oysters, and Fushi declined. get it off with soap.” 


Mrs. Enton laughed merrily for the first time. 
“Dear Fushi,’”’ she said, ‘I wouldn’t have you 
changed.” 

The next day Violet Enton arrayed herself with 
care in a becoming gown; even her hair was done 
in the most charming fashion. If she was to 
be divorced, she would show no signs of regret. 
She knew now that she had left her husband in a 
moment of ill-advised anger and jealousy when 
her wounded feelings made her exaggerate trifles: 
but he had shown no desire to conciliate. Instead 
he was sending his lawyer at three o'clock to see 
her. She found herself watching the clock on the 
mantel with a little sickening feeling of dread: she 
did not know what horrid ordeal she might have 
to face. 

She was unhappy; her mother had never liked 
her husband, and was angry at her 
daughter for refusing to apply fora 
divorce. 

Promptly as the clock struck 
three the door-bell rang, and it 
seemed to peal through her head. 
She glanced hastily into the mirror 
and dried her eyes, but her lips 
quivered. 

Then the porti¢res swung aside 
and her husband entered alone. 

She was transfixed. She expect- 
ed a stranger, and here was only 
Colonel Enton. Her heart began 
to beat fast, and a little color came 
into her face. 

“You didn’t expect me,’ he 
said, moving forward with an ease 


which she envied. 
“Searcely!’’ she replied icily. 
“IT expected your lawyer,’ and 


then suddenly at a loss what to say 
next she turned weakly to a chair 
and sank into it, averting her face. 

“T know you did,” he remarked 
slowly; “but I remembered what 
to-day meant to us—perhaps, I 
ought to say to me—and I came 
myself. Do you know what day it is?”’ 

She knew, but pretended carelessness. ‘‘ Thurs- 
day, isn’t it?” 

The ghost of a smile flickered across his face. “It 
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G MAN MAY LIVE 


George Bancroft Griffith 


second year Parr went to London to exhibit himself 
to the King. It proved to be an unlucky visit, for 
violating the abstemious habits of a century and 
a half the old man feasted so freely of the royal 
victuals that he soon died, merely of a plethora. 
On examination his internal organs proved to be 
in excellent condition, and there was no reason why 
he should not have lived much longer, except for 
his unfortunate taste of royal hospitality. 


At the Age of 200 


ICHOLAS SCHATHCOWSKI of Posen was 

another old fellow. He deposed on oath before 
the council of Constance, in 1414, that he was 
one hundred and fifty years of age, and that his 
father, whose age at the time of his death was 
nearly two hundred, could remember the death of 
the first King of Poland, in 1025. 

Mrs. Letitia Cox, who died in Jamaica in 1838, 
claimed to have been a young woman when Port 
Royal was destroyed by an earthquake, June 9, 
1692, which would have made her about one hun- 
dred and sixty. 

Protessor Luigi Dambon of Rome attempts to 
prove by statistics that northern latitudes and 
higher altitudes do not conduce to longevity. He 
says that the average Arab outlives the average 
Eskimo by no less than twenty-five years, and 
that the people who live on the unhealthy coasts 
of South America survive the inhabitants of the 
higher and cooler altitudes of the interior. The 
natives of India live to a surprising old age. Even 
in Europe people live longer in the south than in 
the north. 

Joseph H. Perkins, the veteran coin collector 
and relic hunter of Syracuse, New-York, has pub- 
lished a work of eight volumes containing the 
biographies of nearly fifty thousand centenarians, 
and photographs of six hundred. He has been 
pier them all his life. He says there are at 
resent four thousand centenarians in the United 

tates. The oldest man in the world, living at the 
time Mr. Perkins’ books were issued, was Manuel del 
Valle, a Mexican, one hundred and fifty-seven 


years old. An astonishingly large pro- 
portion of the aged was found in the 
Province of Silesia, which seems to be 
exceptionally favorable to long life. 

“What occupation tends to most prolong 
life?’’ asked a man recently of the chief mathe- 


matician for one of the large insurance com- 
panies. toes : 
“That is a difficult question,” he replied. “I 


can answer it only by referring to the occupations 
of persons whose lives are and have been insured 
by us. Inasmuch as they number several hundreds 
of thousands, they will afford a pretty good basis 
from which to draw conclusions on the subject. 
According to this evidence it appears that com- 
mercial travelers and agents live longer than men 
in any other kind of business, notwithstanding the 
hazards which attend transportation by rail and 
water. Next to them come dentists, teachers and 
professors, including music teachers.” 


The Secret of Long Life 


SiR JAMES SAWYER, a noted physician of 

Birmingham, England, has been talking re- 
cently to an audience in that town on lon- 
gevity. Its secret, he thinks, lies in keeping the 
nineteen commandments following: 


Eight hours’ sleep. 

Sleep on your right side. 

Keep your bedroom window open all night. 

Have a mat at your bedroom door. 

Do not have your bedstead against the wall. 

No cold tub in the morning; but a bath at the temper- 
ature of the body. 

Exercise before breakfast. 

Eat little meat, and see that it is well cooked. 

For adults: Drink no milk. 

Eat plenty of fat, to feed the cells which destroy disease 
germs. : 

Avoid intoxicants, which destroy those cells. 

Daily exercise in the open air. 

Allow no pet animals in your living-rooms; they are 
likely to carry about disease germs. 

Live in the country if you can. 

Watch the three D’s: dking water, damp and drains. 

Have change of occupation. 

Take frequent and short holidays. 

Limit your ambition. 

Keep your temper. 
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CHAPTER 
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How the Second 
Messenger 
Went to Cosford 


NDER cover 

of night the 

wounded men were lifted from the ditch and 
carried back, whilst pickets of archers were advanced 
to the very gate so that none should rebuild it. Nigel, 
sick at heart over his own failure, the death of his 
prisoner and his fears for Aylward, crept back into 
the camp; but his cup was not yet full, for Knolles 
was waiting for him with a tongue which cut like 
a whip-lash. Who was he, a raw squire, that he 
should lead an attack without orders? See what 
his crazy knight errantry had brought about! 
Twenty men had been destroyed by it and nothing 
gained. Their blood on his head. Chandos 
should hear of his conduct. He should be sent back 
to England when the castle had fallen. 

Such were the bitter words of Knolles, the more 
bitter because Nigel felt in his heart that he had 
indeed done wrong and that Chandos would have 
said the same, though perchance in kinder words. 
He listened in silent respect, as his duty was, and 
then having saluted his leader he withdrew apart, 
threw himself down amongst the bushes and wept 
the hottest tears of his life, sobbing bitterly with his 


was 


face between his hands. He had striven hard, 
and yet everything had gone wrong with him. He 


was bruised, burned and aching from head to foot. 
Yet so high is the spirit above the body that all was 
nothing compared to the sorrow 
and shame which racked his soul. 

But a little thing changed the 
current of his thoughts and brought 
some peace to his mind. He had 
shipped off his mail gauntlets, and 
as he did so his fingers lighted upon 
the tiny bangle which Mary had 
fastened there when they stood 
together upon St. Catharine’s Hill 
on the Guildford Road. He remem- 
bered the motto curiously worked 
in filigree of gold. Itran: ‘Fais 
ce que dois, adviegne que pourra— 
c'est commande au chevalier.”’ 


The words rang in his weary 
brain. He had done what seemed 
right, come what might. It had 


it is true; but all things 
may do that. If he had 
the he felt that 
Knolles would have forgiven and 
forgotten all else. If he had not 
carried it, it was no fault of his. 
No man could have done more. If 
Mary could see she would surely 
have approved. Dropping into 
sleep, he saw her dark face, shining 
with pride and with pity, stooping 
over him as he lay. She stretched 
out her hand in his dream and 
touched him on the shoulder. He 
sprang up and rubbed his eyes, for 
fact had woven itself into dream in 
the strange way that it does, and 
some one was indeed leaning over 
himin the gloom and shaking him 
from his slumbers. But the gentle 
voice and soft touch of the Lady 
Mary had changed suddenly to 
the harsh accents and rough grip 
of Black Simon, the fierce Norfolk 
man-at-arms. 

“Surely you are the Squire Loring?” he said, 
peering close to his face in the darkness. 

“Tam he. What then?” 

“I have searched through the camp for you, 
but when I saw the great horse tethered near 
these bushes, I thought you would be found 


gone aw Ty, 
human 


carried castle, 


hether they were of a 
hot~- blooded yature 
or of a cold. SS 


M Nin 





hard by. I would have a word 
“Speak on.” 
“This man Aylward the bowman was my friend, 


and it is the nature that God has given me to love 


my friends even as I hate my foes. He is also 
thy servant, and it has seemed to me that you 
love him also.”’ 

“T have good cause so to do.” 

“Then you and I, Squire Loring, have more 


reason to strive on his behalf than any of these 
others, who think raore of taking the castle than 
of saving those who are captives within. Do you not 
see that such a man as this robber lord would, when 
all else had failed him, most surely cut the throats 
of his prisoners at the last instant before the castle 
fell, knowing well that come what might he 
would have short shrift himself? Is that not 
certain?” 

“By Saint Paul! I had not thought of it.”’ 

“T was with you, hammering at the inner gates,”’ 
said Simon, ‘and yet oneg when I thought that it was 
giving way I said in my heart: ‘Good-by, Samkin! 
I shall never see you more.’ This baron has gall in 
his soul, even as I have myself, and do you think 
that I would give up my prisoners alive, if I were 
constrained so to do? No, no! Had we won our way 





this day it would have been 
the death-stroke for them all.”’ 


“It may be that you are 
right, Simon,” said Nigel, ‘and 
the thought of it should as- 
suage our grief. But if we cannot save them by 
taking the castle, then surely they are lost indeed.”’ 

“It may be so, or it may not,’’ Simon answered 
slowly. “It is in my mind that if the castle were 
taken very suddenly, and in such a fashion that 
they could not foresee it, then perchance we might 
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get the prisoners 
before they could 
do them scathe.”’ 

Nigel bent for- 
ward eagerly, his 
hand on the sol- 
dier’sarm. ‘You 
have some plan 
in your mind, Simon. Tell me what it is.” 

“T had wished to tell Sir Robert; but he is pre- 
paring the assault for to-morrow and will not be 
turned from his purpose. I have indeed a plan, 
but whether it be good or not I cannot say until 
I have tried it. But first I will tell you what put 
it into my thoughts. Know then that this morning 
when I was in yonder ditch I marked one of their 
men upon the wall. He was a big man with a white 
face, red hair and a touch of Saint Anthony’s fire 
upon the cheek.” 

“But what has this to do with Aylward?” 

“I will show you. This evening after the assault 
I chanced to walk with some of my fellows round 
yonder small fort upon the knoll to see if we could 
1 Some of them came to the 
wall to curse us, and’ among them whom should I 
see but a big man with-a white face, red hair and a 
touch of Anthony’s fire upon his cheek? What 
make you of that, Squire Nigel?” 

“That this man had crossed from the castle to 
the fort.” 

“In good sooth, it must indeed be so. There are 
not two such hen-speckled men in the world. But 
if he crossed from the castle to the fort, it was not 
above the ground, for our own people were be- 
tween.” 

“By Saint Paul! I see vour mean- 
ing,’ cried Nigel. “It is in your 
mind that there is a passage under 
the earth from one to the other.” 

“T am well sure of it.” 

“Then if we should take the 
small fort we may pass down this 
tunnel carry the great 
castle also.” 

“Such a thing might happen,’ 
said Simon, “‘and yet it is dangerous 
also, for surely those in the castle 


spy a weak spot in it. 
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and so 


would hear our assault upon the 
fort and so be warned to bar 
the passage against us and to 


slay the prisoners before we could 
come.” 

‘“What then is your rede?”’ 

“Could we find where the tunnel 

lay, Squire Nigel, I know not what 
is to prevent us from digging down 
upon it and breaking into it so that 
both fort and castle are at our 
mercy before either knows that we 
are there.” 
Nigel clapped his hands with joy. 
Fore God!” he cried, “it is a 
most noble plan. But alas! Simon, 
I see not how we can tell the course 
of this passage or where we should 
dig.”’ 

“IT have peasants yonder with 
spades,” said Simon. “There are 
two of my friends, Harding of 
Barnstable and West-Country John, 
who are waiting for us with their 
gear. If you will come to lead us, 
Squire Nigel, we are ready to venture our bodies 
in the attempt.” 

What would Knolles say in case they failed? 
The thought flashed through Nigel’s mind; but an- 
other came swiftly behind it. He would not venture 
further unless he found hopes of success. And if he 
did venture further he would put his life upon it. Giv- 
ing that, he made amends for alierrors. And if on the 
other hand success crowned their efforts, then 
Knolles would forgive his failure at the gateway. 
A minute later, every doubt banished from his mind, 
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he was making his way through the darkress under 
the guidance of Black Simon. 

Outside the camp the two other men-at-arms 
were waiting for them, and the four advanced 
together. Presently a little group of figures loomed 
up in the darkness. It was a cloudy night, and a 
thin rain was falling which obscured both the 
castle and the fort; but a stone had been placed by 
Simon in the daytime which assured that they were 
between the two. 

“Is blind Andreas there?”’ asked Simon. 

““VYes, kind sir, I am here,’ said a voice. 

“This man,’ said Simon, ‘‘was once rich and of 
good repute; but he was beggared by this robber 
lord, who afterwards put out his eyes, so that he has 
lived for many years in darkness at the charity of 
others.”’ 

‘“How can he help us in our enterprise if he be 
indeed blind?” asked Nigel. 

“It is for that very reason, fair lord, that he can 
be of greater service than any other man,” Simon 
answered; ‘‘for it often happens that when a man 
has lost a sense the good God will strengthen those 
that remain. Hence it is that Andreas has such ears 
that he can hear the sap in the trees or the cheep 
of the mouse in its burrow. He has come to help 
us to find the tunnel.”’ 

“And I have found it,” said the blind man 
proudly. ‘‘Here I have piaced my staff upon the 
line of it. Twice as I lay there with my ear to the 
ground I have heard footsteps pass beneath me.”’ 

“TI trust you make no mistake, old man,”’ said 

Nigel. \ 
For answer the blind man raised his staff and 
smote twice upon the ground, once ‘to the right and 
once to the left. The one gave a dull thud, the 
other a hollow boom. 

“Can you not hear that?” he asked. 
ask me now if I make a mistake?”’ 

‘Indeed, we are much beholden to you!”’ cried 
Nigel. ‘Let the peasants dig then, and as silently 
as they may. Do you keep your ear upon the ground, 
Andreas, so that if anyone pass beneath us we shall 
be warned.” ; 

So amid the driving rain the little group toiled 
in the darkness. The blind man lay silent, flat upon 
his face, and twice they heard his warning hiss and 
stopped their work, whilst some one pagsed beneath. 
In an hour they had dug down to a stone arch which 
was clearly the outer side of the tunnel roof. Here 
was a sad obstacle, for it might take long to loosen 
a stone, and if their work was not done by the 
break of day then their enterprise was indeed hope- 
They loosened the mortar with a dagger, 
and at last dislodged one small stone which enabled 
them to get at the others. Presently a dark hole 
blacker than the night around them yawned at their 
feet, and their swords could touch no bottom to 
it. They had opened the tunnel. 

“T would fain enter it first,” said Nigel. ‘I pray 
you to lower me down.”’ They held him to the ‘full 
length of their arms and then letting him drop they 
heard him land safely beneath them. An instant 
later the blind man started up with a low cry of 
alarm. 

“| hear steps coming,”’ 
but they draw neare1.”’ 

Simon thrust his head and neck down the hole. 
“Squire Nigel,’’ he whispered, ‘“‘can you hear me?” 

“IT can hear you, Simon.” 

“Andreas says that some one comes.” 

“Then cover over the hole,” the answer. 
“Quick, I pray you, cover it over!” 


“Will you 


less. 


said he. ‘‘ They are far off, 


came 


A mantle was stretched across it, so that no 
glimmer of light should warn the newcomer. The 


fear was that he might have heard the sound of 
Nigel’s descent; but soon it was clear that he had 
not done so, for Andreas announced that he was 
still advancing. Presently Nigel could hear the 
distant thud of his feet. If he bore a lantern 
all was lost. But no gleam of light appeared in 
the black tunnel, and _ still the footsteps drew 
nearer. 

Nigel breathed a prayer of thanks to all his 
guardian saints as he crouched close to the slimy 
wall and waited breathless, his dagger in his hand. 
Nearer yet and nearer came the steps. He could 
hear the stranger’s coarse breathing in the dark- 
ness. Then as he brushed past Nigel bounded upon 
him with a tiger spring. There was one gasp of 
astonishment, and not a sound more, for the Squire’s 
grip was on the man’s throat and his body was 
pinned motionless against the wall. 

“Simon, Simon!”’ cried Nigel loudly. 

The mantle was moved from the hole. 

“Have you a cord? Or your belts linked together 
may serve. 

One of the peasants had a rope, and Nigel soon 
felt it dangling against his hand. He listened and 
there was no sound in the passage. For an instant 
he released his captive's throat. A torrent of prayers 
and entreaties came forth. The man was shaking 


like a leaf in the wind. Nigel pressed the point of 
his dagger against his face and dared him to open 
his lips. Then he slipped the rope between his 
arms and tied it. 

“Pull him up!”’ he whispered, and for an instant 
the gray glimmer above him was obscured. 

*“We have him, fair sir,’’ said Simon. 

“Then drop me the rope and hold it fast.” 

A moment later Nigel stood among the group of 
men who had gathered round their captive. It was 
too dark to see him, and they dare not strike flint 
and steel. 

Simon passed his hand roughly over him and felt 
a fat clean-shaven face and a cloth gabardine 
which hung to the ankles. 
whispered. ‘Speak the truth and spéak it low, 
if you would ever speak again!” 

The man’s teeth chattered in his head with coid 
and fright. “‘I speak no English,’ he murmured. 

“French, then,” said Nigel. 

“fama holy priest of God. You court the ban of 





\ be not take pour surrender, pou blark & 
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Holy Church when you lay hands upon me. I pray 
you let me go upon my way, for there are those 
whom I would shrive and housel. If they should 
die in sin, their damnation is upon you.”’ 

“How are you called then?” 

“IT am Dom Peter de Cervolles.”’ 

“De Cervolles the archpriest, he who heated 
the brazier when they burned out my eyes!” 
cried old Andreas. ‘Of all the devils in Hell there 
is none fouler than this one. Friends, friends, 
if I have done aught for you this night, I ask 
but one reward: that ye let me have my will of this 
man.”’ 

But Nigel pushed the old man back. ‘‘ There is no 
time for this,’’ he said. “Now hark you, priest— 
if priest indeed you be—your gown and tonsure will 
not save you if you play us false, for we are here of 
a set purpose and we will go forward with it, come 
what may. Answer me and answer me truly, or it 





“Who. are you?” he. 
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wili be an ill night for you. 
castle does this tunnel enter?’”’ 

“In the lower cellar.” 

“What is at the end?” 

“An oaken door.” 

‘Is it barred?” 
“Yes, it is barred.”’ 

“How would you have entered? 

“T would have given the password.’ 

“Who then would have opened?”’ 

“There is a guard within.” 

“And beyond him?” 

“Beyond him are the prison-cells and the jailers.” 

“Who else would be afoot?”’ 

“No one save a guard at the gate and another 
on the battlement.” 

“What then is the password?” 

The man was silent. 

“The password, fellow!” 

The cold points of two daggers pricked his throat; 
but still he would not speak. 

““ Where is the blind man?”’ asked Nigel. ‘Here, 
Andreas, you can have him and do what you will 
with him.” 

“Nay, nay!” the priest whimpered. ‘Keep him 
off me! Save me from blind Andreas! I will tell you 
everything.” ; 

“The password then, this instant?” 

“It is ‘Benedicite’!” 

““We have the password, Simon,”’ cried Nigel. 
“Come then, let us on to the farther end! These 
peasants will guard the priest, and they will remain 
here, lest we wish to send a message.”’ 

“Nay, fair sir, it is in my mind that we can do 
better,’’ said Simon. ‘‘Let us take the priest 
with us, so that he who is within may know his 
voice.” 

“It is well thought of,’’ said Nigel; ‘‘and first let 
us pray together, for indeed this night may well 
be our last.”’ 

He and the three men-at-arms knelt in the rain and 
sent up their simple orisons, Simon still clutching 
tight to his prisoner’s wrist. 

The priest fumbled in his breast and drew some- 
thing forth. ‘‘It is the heart of the blessed con- 
fessor Saint Enogat,” said he. “It may be that it 
will ease and assoil your souls if you would wish 
to handle it.” 

The four Englishmen passed the flat silver case 
from hand to hand, each pressing his lips devoutly 
upon it. Then they rose to their feet. Nigel was 
the first to lower himself down the hole; then Simon; 
then the priest, who was instantly seized by the 
other two. The men-at-arms followed them. They 
had scarcely moved away from the hole when 
Nigel stopped. 

“Surely some one else came after us,’’ said he. 

They listened; but no whisper or rustle came from 
behind them. For a minute they paused and then 
resumed their journey through the dark. It seemed 
a long, long way, though in truth it was but a few 
hundred yards before they came to a door with a 
glimmer of yellow light around it, which barred their 
passage. Nigel struck upon it with his hand. 

There was the rasping of a bolt and then a loud 
voice: ‘‘Is that you, priest?”’ 

“Yes, it is I,’ said the prisoner in a quavering 
voice. ‘Open, Arnold!” 

The voice was enough. There was no question 
of passwords. The door swung inward, and in an 
instant the janitor was cut down by Nigel and Simon. 
So sudden and so fierce was the attack that save 
for the thud of his body no sound was heard. A 
flood of light burst outward into the passage, and 
the Englishmen stood with blinking eyes in its 
glare. 

In front of them lay a stone-flagged corridor, 
across which lay the dead body of the janitor. It 
had doors on either side of it and another grated 
door at the farther end. A strange hubbub, a kind 
of low droning and whining, filled the air. The four 
men were standing listening, full of wonder as to 
what this might mean, when a sharp cry came from 
behind them. The priest lay in a shapeless heap 
upon the ground, and the blood was rushing from 
his gaping throat. Down the passage, a black 
shadow in the yellow light, there fled a crouching 
man, who clattered with a stick as he went. 

“Tt is Andreas,’’ cried West-Country Will. 
has slain him.” 

“Then it was he that I heard behind us,” said 


In what part of the 


‘ 
‘ 


” 


“He 


Nigel. ‘Doubtless he was at our very heels in the 
darkness. I fear that the priest’s cry has been 
heard.” 


“Nay,” said Simon, “‘there are so many cries that 
one more may well pass. Let us take this lamp from 
the wall and see what sort of devil’s den we have 
around us.”’ 

They opened the door upon the right, and so 
horrible a smell issued from it that they were driven 
back from it. The lamp which Simon held forward 
showed a monkey-like creature mowing and grima- 
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he corner, man or woman none could 

driven crazy by loneliness and 
In the other cell was a gray-bearded 
to the wall, looking blankly 
y without a soul, yet with 
in him, for his dull eyes turned 
their direction. But it was from be- 
central door at the end of the passage 
chorus of sad cries came which filled 


m, a body 


n,”’ said Nigel, “before we go farther 


| we will take this outer door from its hinges. 
With it we will block this passage so that at 
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| moment!”’ 
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But the man-at-arms shook his head. 


“it 


|is I who have brought you here, fair sir, and 


here I bide through fair and foul. 


speak wi 
indeed be 
we have 
with all 


Sut you 
sely and well, for Sir Robert should 
> told what is going forward, now that 
gone so far. Harding, do you go 
speed and bear the gentle Nigel’s 


| message.” 
Reluctantly the man-at-arms sped upon his 


errand. 
and the 
died awa 


They could hear the racing of his feet 
low jingle of his harness until they 
y in the tunnel. Then the three com- 


panions approached the door at the end. It 


was their intention to 


wait where they 


were ; 
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until help should come; but suddenly amid 
the babel of cries within there broke forth an 
English voice, shouting in torment. 

“My God!”’ it cried, “I pray you, comrades 
for a ‘cup of water, as you hope for Christ's 
mercy !’’ 

A shout of laughter and the thud of a heavy 
blow followed the appeal 

All the hot blood rushed to Nigel's head at 
the sound, buzzing in his ears and throbbing 
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well worth your investigation. i 


brain of a soldier. With one bound he was at 
the door, with another he was through it, the 
men-at-arms at his heels. So strange was the 
scene before them that for an instant all three 
stood motionless with horror and surprise 

It was a great vaulted chamber, brightly lit 


nm either direction. Made of finest selected 
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— ese ————— me wie ea ay 
an of hands or clothing being caught. 
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the range of its scorching heat. Yet they were 
| so far from it that no actual burn would be in- 
flicted if they could but keep turning and} 
shifting so as continually to present some fresh | 
» 78 ‘ | portion of their flesh to the flames. Hence | 
{they danced and whirled in front of the fire, | 
| tossing ceaselessly this way and that within | 
the compass of their chains, wearied to death, | 
their protruding tongues cracked and blackened | 
with thirst, but unable for one instant to rest 
from their writhings and contortions. 

Even stranzer was the sight at each side of 
j the room, whence came that chorus of groans 
| which had first struck upon the ears of Nigel 
and his companions. A line of great hogs- 
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‘ness. He listened, but no sound came down. 
There was a key in the outer lock of the iron 
door. He whipped it out and turned it on the 
inner side. The ground that they had gained 
was safe. Now they could turn to the relief of 
these poor fellows beside them. <A few strong 
blows struck off the irons and freed the three 
dancers before the fire. With a husky croak of 
joy, they rushed across to their comrades’ 
water-barrels, plunged their heads in like 
horses, and drank and drank and drank. Then 
in turn the poor shivering wretches were taken | 

| out of the barrels, their skins bleached and | 

| wrinkled with long soaking. Their bonds were 

| torn from them; but, cramped and fixed, their 

limbs refused to act, and they tumbled and 

|} twisted upon the floor in their efforts to reach 
Nigel and to kiss his hand. 

In a corner lay Aylward, dripping from his 
barrel and exhausted with coid and hunger. 
Nigel ran to his side and raised his head. The 
jug of wine from which the two jailers had 

' drunk still stood upon their table. The Squire 
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placed it to the archer’s lips and he took a 
hearty pull at it. 

“ Hew is it with you now, Aylward?” 

“Better, Squire, better; but may I never 
touch water again as long as I live! Alas! poor 
Dicon has gone, and Stephen also—the life 
chilled out of them. The cold is in the very 
marrow of my bones. I pray you let me lean 
upon your arm as far as the fire, that I may 
warm the frozen blood and set it running in 
my veins once more.” 

A strange sight it was to see these twenty 
naked men crouching in a half-circle round the 
fire, with their trembling hands extended to 
the blaze. Soon their tongues at least were 
thawed, and they poured out the story of 
| their troubles with many a prayer and ejacula- 
tion to the saints for their safe delivery. No 
food had crossed their lips since they had been 
taken.’ The Butcher had commanded them to 
join his garrison and to shoot upon their com 
jrades from the wall. When they refused he 
had set aside three of them for execution. 

The others had been dragged to the cellar, 
whither the leering tyrant had followed them. 
Only one question he had asked them: whether 
they were of a hot-blooded nature or of a cold. 
Blows were showered upon them until they 
answered. Three had said cold, and had been 
condemned to the torment of the fire. The 
rest who had said hot were delivered up to the 
torture of the water-cask. Every few hours 
| this man or fiend had come down to exult over 
| their sufferings and to ask them whether they 
| were ready yet to enter his service. Three had 
consented and were gone. But the others had 
all of them stood firm, two of them even to 
their death. 

Such was the tale to which Nigel and his 
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comrades listened whilst they waited impa- 
tiently for the coming of Knolles and his men. 
| Many an anxious look did they cast down the 
black tunnel; but no glimmer of light and no 
clash of steel came from its depths. Suddenly 
however a loud and measured sound broke 
upon their ears. It was a dull metallic clang, 
ponderous and slow, growing louder and ever 
louder, the tread of an armored man. The 
poor wretches round the fire, all unnerved b 
hunger and suffering, huddled together wit 
wan, scared faces, their eyes fixed in terror on 
the door. i 

“It is he!’”’ they whispered. 
| Butcher himself!” 

Nigel had darted to the door and listened 
|intently. There were no footfalls save those 
of one man. Once sure of that, he softly 
turned the key in the lock. At the same in- 
stant there came a bull’s bellow from without. 

“Ives! Bertrand!’ cried the voice. ‘Can 
you not hear me coming, you drunken varlets? 
You shall cool your own heads in the water- 
| casks, you lazy rascals! What, not even now? 
Open, you dogs! Open, I say!” 


“It is the 


| “He had thrust down the latch, and with a 


kick he fiung the door wide and rushed in- 
ward. For an instant he stood motionless, a 
statue of dull yellow metal, his eyes fixed upon 
the empty casks and the huddle of naked 
men. Then with the roar of a trapped lion, he 
turned; but the door had slammed behind 
him, and Black Simon, with grim figure and 
sardonic face, stood between. 

The Butcher looked round him helplessly, 
for he was unarmed save for his dagger. Then 
his eyes fell upon Nigel’s roses. 


“You are a gentleman of coat-armor,’’ he 
cried. ‘I surrender myself to you.” 
“T will not take your surrender, you black 


villain,’ said Nigel. ‘‘ Draw and defend your- 
self. Simon, give him your sword.” : 
‘Nay, this is madness " said the blunt man- 
at-arms. “* Why should I give the wasp a sting?”’ 
“Give it him, I say! I cannot kill him in 
cold blood.” 

“But I can!’ yelled Aylward, who had 
crept up from the fire. ‘Come, comrades! 
| By these ten finger-hones! has he not taught 

us how cold blood should be warmed?” 
Like a pack of wolves they were on him, and 
he clanged upon the floor with a dozen frenzied 
| naked figures clutching and clinging above 
jhim. In vain Nigel tried to pull them off 
They were mad with rage, these tortured starv- 
|ing men, their eyes fixed and glaring, their 
hair on end, their teeth gnashing with fury, 
| while they tore at the howling, writhing man. 
| Then with a rattle and clatter they pulled him 
| across the room by his two ankles and dragged 
| him into the fire. 
| Nigel shuddered and turned away his eyes 
| as he saw the brazen figure roll out and stagger 
to his knees, only to be hurled once more into 
the heart of the blaze. His prisoners screamed 
with joy and clapped their hands as they 
pushed him back with their feet until the 
armor was too hot for them to touch. Then 
at last he lay still and glowed darkly red, 
whilst the naked men danced in a wild haif- 
circle round the fire. 

But now at last the supports had come. 
| Lights flashed and armor gleamed down the 
tunnel. The cellar filled with armed men, 
while from above came the cries and turmoil 
of the feigned assault upon the gate. Led by 
Knolles and Nigel, the storming party rushed 
upward and seized the courtyard. The guard 
of the gate, taken in the rear, threw down 
their weapons and cried for mercy. The gate 
was thrown open and the assailants rushed 
in, with hundreds of furious peasants at their 
heels. Some of the robbers died in hot blooa, 
many in cold; but all died, for Knolles had 
vowed to give no quarter. Day was just 
breaking when the last fugitive had been 
hunted out and slain. From all sides came the 
yells and whoops of the soldiers, «withthe rend- 
ing and riving of doors as they burst into the 
store-rooms and treasure-chambers. There 
was a joyous scramble amongst them, for the 
plunder of eleven years, gold and jewels, satins 
and velvets, rich plate and noble hangings, 
was all to be had for the taking. 

The rescued prisoners, their hunger appeased 
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Heatherbloom 


The New Fabric 


Heatherbloom, the latest and most 

perfect fabric to take the place of 
silk, is now obtainable in beautiful 
ready-made petticoats in 50 shades 
to match any shade in dress goods. 
Just the weight for your spring and 
summer gown. Ask your dealer to 
show you the dainty garments made 
of this charming goods. They bear 
remarkably closeresemblance to genu- 
ine silk that costs four times as much; 
possess the same lustre and “swish” ; 
will outwear the dress. The Heather- 
bloom trade-mark is stitched in the 
waistband. Price, $2 each and upward. 


TAFFETA 


by the yard, comes in over 150 shades, and 
is & success in, place of silk for linings, 
petticouts, underslips, dropskirts. It does 
not split nor crack, has the sik finish, and 
rustie, costs one-fourth as much, and pos- 
sesses incredible durability. 35inches wide, 
35 cents a yard at all lining counters. 

Look for the Hextherbioom trade mark 
on the selvage of the goods and avoid in- 
ferior imitations. Unreservedly endorsed 
and recommended by Mrs. Osborn. 

If you have any trouble in securing 
Heatherbloom by the yard or the Neady- 
made Petticoats from your dealer, send us his 
name and we will 
see that you are 
promptly supplied. 

Write for sam- 
ples and the beau- 
tiful Heatherbloom 
booklet written personally by Mrs. Osborn. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway, New York City. 
AND EXTRA 


7% TROUSERS. 


We make a suit guaran- 
teed to fit perfectly, in latest 
style from fashionable cloth, 
durably trimmed, for only 
$7.98 equal to any $15.00 suit 
made and give you Free an 
extra pair of Fancy Worsted 
Trousers. You run no risk. 
If suit and trousers are not 
exactly as ordered you may 
return them to us at our ex- 
pense. We will return to 
you at once all money paid 
us thereon. Besides you 
keep the elegant suit case, 
in which suit was shipped. 

Write at once for samples of latest 
cloths for suits at $7.95 and up. They 
will be sent free with fashion plates, 
tape, measurement blanks, &c. 

Send no money but write to-day 


To The Gents’ 

Complete 
Outfitting 
Go. 


EQ 242and 
244 Market St., 
Chicago. 

Ref_: Royal Trust 


a Co. Bank, Chicago, 
S43] Capital and sur 
=A S plu $1,000 000.00, 


Shirtwaist Book 


Write = 
for it 





FOR SUIT 
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Send 10 cents for a 
full ten-cent spool of 
Richardson’s Grund 
Prize Sewin, Silk 
(white or black) and 
get FREE our new 
Shirtwaist Book. Tells 
exactiy how to cut, fit 
and make any style Shirt- 
waist, using any pattern. 
Also tells how you can ob- 
tain eleven other Booklets 
FREE—a complete Prac- 
tica! Course in Home Sew- 
ing. Write today. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO., Clerk 373, 
220-224 Adams &Mt., 
Ohicago, -« + © = KL 


Fully 
Liustrated 





Send roc. and receive full value in hand- 
some samples, als» latest catalog Hsting over 4,000 si bjects with 
titles (separately, not in sets) at the lowest prices. Full Hre ofalbums. 


NATIONAL POST CARD CO., 707 Logan Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa, 





| passed his young master. 


{that I came to the war, 
|for a more goodly life,” 
) 

| ; : 
|of Waverley again. 
| Loring? 


| of it, and Chandos also. 
| Nigel, 


| still be done. 





| specially to the city-bound who are dependent 


| than the latter, mixes easily with water, and 





and their clothes restored, led the search for 
booty. Nigel, leaning on his sword by the 
gateway, saw Aylward totter past, a huge 
bundle under each arm, another slung over 
his back and a smaller packet hanging from 
his mouth. He dropped it for a moment as he 


“By these ten finger-bones! I am right glad 
and no man could ask 

said he. “I have a 
resent here for every girl in Tilford, and my 
Pither need never fear the frown of the sacrist 
3ut how of you, Squire 
It standeth not aright that we should 
gather the harvest whilst you, who sowed it, 
go forth empty-handed. Come, gentle sir, 
take these things that I have gathered, and I 
will go back and find more.” 

But Nigel smiled and shook his head. ‘‘ You 
have gained what your heart desired, and per- 
chance I have done so also,”’ said he 

An instant later Knolles strode up to him } 
with outstretched hand. “I ask your pardon, | 
Nigel,’’ said he. “I have spoken too hotly in | 
my wrath.” 

“Nay, fair sir, I was at fault.” 

“If we stand here now within this castle it 
is to you that I owe it. The King shall know 
Can I do aught else, | 
to prove to you the high esteem in| 
which I hold you?” 

The Squire flushed with pleasure. ‘‘Do you 
send messenger home to England, fair sir, | 
with news of these doings?’”’ : 

“Surely, I must do so. But do not tell me, 
Nigel, that you would be that messenger. Ask 
me some other favor; for indeed I cannot let 
you go.” 
~ ‘Now God forbid 
Paul! I would 
as to leave 





!’’ cried Nigel. 3y Saint | 
be so caitiff and so thrall 
you, when some small deed might | 
But Pwould fain send a message | 


essenve 
essenger. 


not 


by your 
“To whom: 
“It is to the Lady Mary, daughter of old Sir 
John Buttesthorn who dwells near Guildford.” 
“But you will write the message, Nigel 
Such greetings as lier sends to his lady- 
love shou 
‘““Nay, he 
mouth.” 


‘Then I shz 





™m ? 
ym 





a Cav 


be under 





se 


7 message by word of 





, for he goes this morn- 


then shall to the 


ing. 


lady? 


What message he say 
ll give her my very humble greeting, 
to her that for the second time 


n our friend 














Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


IR NIGEL” is a romantic tale of the loves and | 
adventures of Nigel Loring, a young English- 
man of heroic ancestry. 

Nigel and his grandmother are the sole survivors 
of the family, and the Cistercian monks of Waverley 
Abbey are threatening to eject them from their 
meager } S@ssl0ns8 Young Nigel openly opposes 
and fin s foreibly taken prisoner to Waverley 

As a conflict over his treatment 1s about to begin 
Sir John Chandos, one of the most valiant knights 
of King Edward, arrives in search of Nigel, an- 
nouncing that His Majesty is coming to spend the 
night at his house. 

The enmity of the monks is at once transformed 
into servility, and Nigel leaves in the company of 
Chandos, followed by Aylward, who determines to | 
be in the young Squire’s train. | 

The King’s dinner is held with appropriate éclat. | 
Nigel enlists as Chandos’ squire, and the King gives | 
money to buy his war outfit. | 

On his way to the sea Nigel is intercepted by 
Mary Buttesthorn, and they go to the shrine of 
Saint Catharine and plight their troth, Nigel } 
vowing to do three honorable deeds before return- j 
ing to claim his bride. | 

Chandos is waiting Winchelsea. Peter the | 
Red Ferret, a notorious French spy, has stolen | 
the papers containing the plans of a proposed sortie | 
against Calais and made off across the Channel: | 
so Cock Badding the port warden, with Nigel and | 
others, makes off in the schooner Marie Rose to } 
eapture him. After numerous tragic vicissitudes a | 
small party boards the French vessel and slaughters | 
all on board. Nigel has a duel with the Red} 
Ferret and finally overeomes him. | 

Nigel is so wounded that he cannot take part in | 
the fight at Calais. His threat to kill himself if | 
King Edward earries out his purpose of hanging } 
the Red Ferret, as the latter is his own prisoner, | 
saves the Frenchman’s life, and he is sent to Cosford 
to nform Lady Mary that Saint Catharine has | 
smiled upon Nigel the first time. | 

Sir Robert Knolles is ordered to Brittany. Nigel 
goes with him. The King attacks and conquers | 
a large fleet of Spanish war-ships in the English | 
Channel. Knolles and his party save the Black | 
Prince from the enemy. | 

The English attempt the castle of The Butcher | 
of La Brohiniére, a notorious Knight who levies upon | 
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French and English alike. 


Fruit of the Cow-Tree 


UMEROUS incisions in the cow-tree, which | 
grows abundantly along the northern de- | 
clivities of the Andes as well as in other parts | 
of South America, proclaim the usefulness of | 


| this remarkable plant to natives and travelers | 


of those regions. To be supplied with a fluid 
containing all the properties of animal’s milk 
without having to take a cow into the jungles 
is a wonderful provision of nature, appealing 


upon inferior dairies. 

This curious mil 
to the taste 
qualities of cow’s milk. 





which is most pleasant 
possesses all the distinguishing 
It is a little thicker 





when allowed to stand a creamy substance 
rises to the surface. When boiled it does not 
coagulate, but a skim forms just as it does on 
cow's milk. If exposed to the air, it acquires 
an unpleasant smell similar to that of sour 
milk, but it may be kept in the air for some- 
tine without change by the addition of a few 
drops of acid. It will not decompose if placed 
in a crystal-stoppered bottle, but will only 
thicken, after which it may be reduced to its 
former consistency by adding a bottle of water. 
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International Correspondence Schools 
Box s22, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on 
my part, how I can qualify for a largersalaryin 
j the position before which [I have marked x 


Mechan’! Draughtsman 
Telephone Eng’ecer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mech. Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Bulild’g Contractor 
Architee’] Draughtsman 
Architect 

Bridge Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Ornamental Designer 
Illustrator 

Oivil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 


ee 


Name — 





Street and No.—________ 





City— 





for solid comfort. 





BRIGHTON 


Fiat Clasp Garter 


piece, silk web, not mercerized cotton. 
nickeled, cannot rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mai. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


Be Reon SS 


Interaationgyortespondence 


Schools, 


oe a SCRANTON, PA, -_ 
Kiet, 1001 Stories of Success,” 
ean gual 
L have marked x , 


TPT stree anes 


The newest shades and designs of one 
All metal parts 





A handbook on Gas and 
Oil Engines, Freehand 
Drawing or Electric Wir- | 
ing (cloth bound, 64 to 96 | 
pages, 7x9 inches in size), | 
to every subscriber (before | 


May Ist) to the TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE, 2 | 


| standard monthly magazine of information along new and 


inspiring lines. Full of fascinating stories based on the ro- 
mances of invention and the possibilities ofengineering. Send | 
one dollar bill at our risk for full year’s subscription and free 
handbook, If not satisfied we will refund money and you 
may keep magazine and handbook for your trouble. 
TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE, Dept. 15, Chicago. 


LET US SHOW YOU 
122 W. 34th St., New York, N. ¥. 1321 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il 
182 Jefferson Ave., Det: 38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J 
509 Tremont 8t., Boston, Masa. 321 First Ave., S., Seattle, Wash. 
And All Other Principal Cities 

If interested in Steam or Sail Yachts, Motor Boats, Row Boats, 
Hunting Boats, Dingeys, Canoes, Engines and Boilers, write as 

37, Musxeson, Mic. Satisfaction Guaranteed 















Stops toothache instantly 
whether there’s a cavity or 
not. Is not dissolved in the 
mouth, but stays right on 
the spot. Stops decay. 
Don’t take substitutes. 
See that you get Dent’s 
Toothache Gum, Yellow 
Label. Atall druggists 15c, 
F orbymail. Dent's Corn Gum 
cures corns and bunions, 15c. 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 
60 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 











A Swell Affair, 





YOUR IDEAS 


7 $100,000 offered for one in« 
vention; $8,500 for another. 
Book “How to Obtain a Patent” 
and “ What toinveat” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneve 
986 F Strert, Washiazton, D. C. 
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INITIAL PIN 


GIVEN AWAY 


TO EVERY READER 
OF TO-DAY’S PAPER 


These pins are made of a solid piece of German sil- 
ver, heavily GOLD-PLATED with raised letter pol- 
ished, showing the silver through the gold, producing a 
beautiful effect. They were manufactured orginally by 
us to sell for 25 CENTS each, but we have decided to 
use them asa LEADER to advertise our other goods. 
If you will simply send us your name and full ad- 
dress, ALSO THE INITIAL you want, WITH 4 
CENTS to pay mailing expenses, we will send you 
one of these beautiful pins by return mail FREE. We 
do not ask you to sell anything, all we ask in retum 
for this handsome INITIAL PIN is that you hand 
the few slips we send with the pin to some of your 
friends and show them your pin. Address: 


S. H. BURNS & CoO., 


258-262 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Mullins Pressed Steel Boats Can’t Sink 
Easier to Row-—Absolutely Safe 


Mace of pressed steel,with air chambers in each end like a life boat. 
Can't leak—crack—dry out or sink—last a lifetime. Every boat 
guaranteed. The ideal boat for families—summer 































“ 

Pace resorts—parks—boat liveries, etc. Strong—Safe— ff 
— = RIES speedy. Write today for our large catalog of row f 
bu ated. Complete 









one pair oars $29.00 





boatz, motor boats, hunting and fishing boats. 
The W.H. Mullins Co., 327 Franklin St., Salem, 0. 


This Seal Grain Leather 
Initial WATCH FOB 


The illustration shows exact size of our Seal Grain Leather Watch Fob. 
Each fob has a silver plated initialonit. The fob can be worn on a 
watch or suspended from a belt as an ornament. We send out 
thousands of these fobs every week. This fob is simply an ad- 
vertising offer. Fillout the blank below, state the initial 

you wish, enclose 12 cents in postage stamps and we will 

send you the fob and also a free sample copy of our 

illustrated magazine. We believe you never 

had such a good bargain offered. We cheer- 

fully refund your money instantly if you 

are not satisfied. Fill out blank be- 

low; cut out coupon on dotted line- 


The Star Monthly 


Oak Park, Ilinois 


Monthly, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send 
me one Seal Grain Leather Initial 
Watch Fob with silver plated initial. 
Also a free sample copy of your illus- 
trated magazine. I enclose 12 cents in stamps 
as required. 


Name 


Street, P.O. Box 
or Rural Route 


Town ~- Hate——_— 





The Star Monthly, 
Oak Park, His. 


Initial 
Wanted 


Write or Print 
Name Plainly. 


Address Your 
Letters Like This 











for MARCH 18, 


1906 





Sword of the Samurai 


| Continued from page 10 

is the day—five years ago—when you and I 
started on our wedding-journey, Violet. Do 
you remember that?” he asked. 

” She gave him one swift look out of deep blue 
eyes which spoke volumes. ‘‘I remember,” 
she said with stiff lips. 

He drew the chair to the fire and sat down 
uninvited, looking into the blaze with the air 
of a man who has pleasant reminiscences. 

“Do you remember the old lady on the 
train who thought you were a run-away 
school-girl?”’ he asked. 

“TI wasn’t much more,” she said sadly. 

“What a lovely day it was when we got to 

i St. Augustine, Violet, and how charmed 
| you were with the old town and the flowers! 

She did not answer—she too had memories. 

“Do you remember that day at Palm Beach 
when we thought we had found Eden under 
the palms?’’ he went on musingly. 


She laughed—a little bitter forced laugh. | 


“All folly, Colonel Enton, blind youthful 


folly, as we found to our cost.” 


“but don’t you think it a pity that it wasn’t 
something more?’’ He turned and surprised 
tears in the blue eyes. 

“A great pity,’ she replied with spirit; 
“but did you try to make it last?” 


He leaned back in his chair with a sigh. | 


“T’m afraid I’m very much to blame, Violet,” 
he said; ‘“‘but about that—oh, well, now you 
know I never talk about a woman—but on 
my honor there never wasathinginit— Your 


| view of life. Now, Mrs. Dent-—’”’ 


“Pray spare me, Colonel Enton,’’ his wife | | 


jects I should | 


interrupted icily: ‘‘on such sult 
prefer your legal representative. 
“Would you,” he said, ““when I only meant 


to say that she couldn’t hold a candle to you? | | 


The whole thing is vastly absurd!’’ 


Violet Ent:n flushed hotly and bit her lip. | 


He reached over to the table and took up the 
slender package he had laid there, and slowly 
unwrapped it. 
the sight of the Japanese sword. 

“I do not understand,” she began. 

He smiled. ‘‘ Fus! 
evening,”’ he explained. 

“Fushi? Why?” she exclaimed. 











“For a simple and noble purpose,” he re- | 


” 


plied. ‘‘He adv 
“Fushi ad 
7 


sed me to commit hara-kiri. 
-d you to commit hara-kiri?” 
she repeated, bewildered. ‘‘ You are dreaming!” 
He shook his head. ‘No, it looked like a 
dream, a Japanese nightmare. 
advised me to make way with myself.” 
‘But I do not understand,” si 
“Fushi is so sweet a child, why should he—” 
“Think of anything so sanguinary? Because 








Fushi is devoted to the Lady Kiku, and he| 


, 


thinks that I have made her unhappy.’ 

Violet Enton flushed a lovely red. 

““T contemplated the sword,” continued the 
Colonel calmly; “but I confess I haven’t 
Fushi’s courage. The idea didn’t appeal to 
me in that shape. I should prefer a pistol.’’ 

She made no reply; she was hiding her con- 
fusion by again looking into the fire. 

He was silent for some moments, but his 
face grew more genial. ‘‘ Violet,’ he said at 
last, ‘“ what is it all about?” 

She still looked away; her lips quivered, and 
she clasped her hands tightly 1n her lap. 











laid his hand gently over hers. 
Seal te all the blame. 
but what is it all about?” 
Many times the sled of Fushi Columbo had 
made its journey up and down the hill behind 
the house, but doubts of a cruel nature were 
| devouring his happiness. If the Lord Colonel 
failed him! At last the stout little yellow legs 
| trotted firmly through the snow to the house 
and Fushi slipped in. He heard voices in the 
drawing-room and made for the door. A 
strange sight met his gaze: the Lord Colonel 
sat by the fire with his chair alarmingly close to 
| that of the Lady Kiku, and he held her hands. 
Disgust filled the soul of Fushi. He stepped 
into the room and stood regarding them with 
| stern displeasure. They both looked up. 
| The Colonel smiled broadly and shamelessly. 
“Well?” he said. ; 
The small figure seemed to wax great in 
dignity. He raised an accusing finzer and 
pointed it at the Lord Colonel. ‘You are a 
| coward!” said Fushi with deep conviction. 
| ‘‘Oh, no, no, Fushi!” she cried, ‘“‘see—if he 
| had used that sword it would have broken my 
heart. We are friends again, dear, through you.” 
| Fushi looked at her solemnly. ‘Is the Lord 
| Colonel kind to you again?’? he demanded. 
| ‘Are you happy, Lady Kiku?” 
| She nodded, all smiles and tears. 
| hands with him, Fushi,” 
| must be friends.” 
Reluctantly but with superb condescension 
| Fushi held out a small brown paw. 
| “Ym sorry I’ve forfeited your good opinion, 
Fushi,” said Enton, with a whimsieal smile. 
| **The Lord Colonel will have to convince you 
| of his courage.” 


“Vi,” he said, 
I beg your pardon; 





“Shake 


jtempt, but he smoothed his face. 
}country,”’ he remarked with fine pride and 
much scorn, “the men know verra well how 
| to die.” 


His Only Friend 
HERE isa well-known author in New Eng- 
land who has always been regarded as a 
most exclusive man. 

Once when he requested of Mark Twain a 


copy of the latter's ‘‘ Joan of Arc,” che hurmor- | 


| ist obligingly complied. 

| wrote these words: 

| “To Blank, from his only friend Mark 
Twain.” 

{ 


On the fly-leaf Twain 


af’? | 


“IT suppose it was,” he admitted regretfully; | 


mother is so suspicious. With all due respect, I | 
must say I think she was born with a jaundiced | 


She started with surprise at | 


hi brought it to me last | 


He x rlemnly | 


she said again. | 


; | 
cing at her kindly, and then | 


she said; “you two! 


Fushi regarded him with unmeasured con-| 
“In my} 





SAILING IN 
SAFETY 









STEWART’S 


DUPLEX 


SAFETY PINS 
EXCEL AND OUTSELL ALL OTHERS 


Because of their uniform high quality. 
Durvex Sarety Pins have absolutely 
guarded spring, preventing tearing of 
fabric. They fasten from either side, but 
cannot slip through. : 

Made of stiffer wire than any other pin. 

The fine finish and superior point make 
them pass through cloth easily. Send 4 
centsfor sample. Worth double the money. 

See that every card bears the name of 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 


157 Farrand Street BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 













@ REVERSIBLE 
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m ? 


loid ’’"—not *\ paper collars ’’—but 
made of > cloth; exactly resemble fash- 
ionable linen goods. Price at stores, 25 
cents for box of ten (2% cents each). 


No Washing or Ironing 


When soiled, discard. By mail, 10 collars 
or 5 pairs of cuffs, 30 cents. Sample 
collar or pair cuffs for 6 cents in U. S. 
stamps. Give size and style. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 
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r Factory sor. 


Before you buy a Vehicle or 
arness, write for our free 
catalog. Our line is complete, 
embracing all styles. We build 
< Runabouts from $22 up, 
| Top Buggies $28 up, Sur- 
ries $42 up, etc. Our new 
—jstyle $50 AUTO TOP 
Buggy is the wonder of 
the vehicle world. Better 


From Ou 
23a 








30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
Write today for Free Money-Saving Catalogue. 


U. S. BUCCY & CART Co.,: 
Sta. 337 Cincinnati, O. 










Nedetor ay Radium Shoulder B 

= adium Snoulder brace 
Women Makes your shoulders square and your 
and lungs strong. We guarantee it will cor- 
Children rect stooping shoulders, promote deep 


breathing, make your lungs strong, as- 
sure good health. Nota , weighs 
only seven ounces. Physicians recommend 
it. At dealers or sent by mail, prepaid, 
Sateen $1.00, silk $1.50, white ordrab. In 
ordering give chest measure around body 
under arms. Send to-day for free book. 
ILLINOIS SUSPENDER Co. 
Dept. U, 161 Market St., Chicago, il. 






STORIES FROM 
re MANY 





A Book of absorbing interest, in which half a 
hundred Chautauqua Nurses tel! of success won. 










Letters from hundreds of graduates earning 
$12 to $30 weekly. Above mailed upon request. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
i 368 Main St., 


‘HEADACHES <2%2, 25. Ps, 5 


iM. B. WATTS, Box 186, Hartford, Connecticut 













. for Best, Safest and 





For Rheumatism or Pains in 
Shoulders, Elbows or elsewhere, 
or for Sprains, Stiffness, etc., and 
for Aching Feet, Plaster should 
be cut size and shape required and | 
applied to part affected as shown 
above. 

REMEMBER-—Allicock’s Plasters 


have been in use over 58 years. They are 
the original and genuine pereus pilasters 
and — béen equalled ag = pain- 
curer. uaranteed not *o conta bella. 
donna, opium of any voison whatever. 


Insist upon having Alicock’s 





Brandreth’s Pills 


The Great Blood Purifier and Tonic. 
For Constipation, 
Biliousness, Established 1752 
Headache, 
Dizziness, 
Indigestion, eto. 





A Modern 
Dentifrice 


The sumber of dentifrices is 
myriad, their names are legion, 


But 


in principle and in efficiency 
there is but one. 


THE OXYGEN TOOTH POWDER 


EFFICIENT 


not merely delicious 


Its principle is the evolution of oxygen. 
Its efficiency as a cleanser of the teeth is due 
to the oxygen which it generates when used. 


ae Swe Seta 
Send for sample sufficient for several days’ 
| trial and prove its value for yourself. 


ept A, 95 Fulton 
St., New York. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, * 





Physical Culture Career 


You can earn from $10. to $10. weekly. Some have made $1(00 
weekly. Hecome a competent Physical Culture Specialist. Open to MEN 
and WOMEN. Bernarr MacFadden, the world renowned athlete. author 
lecturer and teacher, has opened a schiwl for educating Physical Culture 
Specialists. His graduates go out into the world backed by his reputation 
and influence. The demand greatly exceeds the supply. The first graduat 
ing class of thirty are nearly all holding excellent positions. Catalogue free. 


BERNARR MACFADDEN INSTITUTE, Physical 
Culture City, Spotswood P. 0., Box 205, New Jersey. 


THE L AWhome 


AS LINCOLN DID. 
The Home Law School Series 
Now complete, prepares 
ambitious students for 
the Bar, any state; covers 
Theory éPracticeauthor- 
itatively simply. Marks 
an h. First few setsat 
a SPECIAL PRICE. Write 
Se FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 

237 E. MADISON 8T., CHICAGO 
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snd Almanac for 1906 contains 224 

many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
It tells ail about chickens, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All aboutIneubatorsand how to 
operate ti em. All about poultry houses and 
how to bi ild them. It’s reallyanencyclopedia 
ofchickendom. You need it. Priee only 1° ets. 
C.C.SHOEMAKER, Box 559, FREEPORT,L + 
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Bible Names 
iA 


ing to water his horse before a little cabin 


| watching the antics of a couple of pickaninnies 
playing near-by. 

*“Good-evening, aunty,”’ he called. 
pair of boys you’ve got there. Your children?”’ 
mah daughteh’s chilluns. Come hyah, 
boys,” 
gen’leman!” 


delphian inquired their names. 

““Clah to goodness, sah, dem chilluns 
right smaht named!” said the old woman. 
“Ye see, mah daughteh done got ‘ligion long 
ago an’ named dese hyah boys right out de 
Bible, Dis hyah one’s named Apostle 
Paul, an’ de uddah’s called Epistle Peter.” 


is 


sah. 





The Flower of Tramphood 


A NEW YORK woman was surprised re- 
cently when an apparently well man 
stopped her on the street and asked for money. 
“ How is it that a great, strong fellow like you 
should walk the streets begging?’’ she asked 


“With a Chesterfieldian bow, the beggar 
<— ‘“‘Because, madam, it is the only 
calling that permits a man to address a beau- 


| tiful lady without the formality of an intro- 
: y ; 
duction. 


His Book 


BY HAYDEN CARRUTH 
A man named Matthew Price I know 
Perhaps I know him rather too well 
He’s good enough as fellows go 
But somehow never seems to ‘do well 


Law, real estate, a silver mine, 
A factory for canning pumpkins, 
A butcher-shop, a trolley line, 
And selling lightning-rods to bumpkins, 


A dry-goods store with clothing (men’s), 
Collecting bills for folks who trusted, 
With keeping bees and keeping hens 
All these he’s tried—and always busted 


1 








o 
g 
) 


Now he has writ a book. Although 


I can’t exactly say what's in it, 
It seems to me it ought to go— 
It’s this: ‘‘Success, and How to Win It.” 


The Retort Courteous 


A PATRONIZING young woman, was re- 

cently being shown through one of the 
Government schools for Indians, when she 
came upon a fine-looking Indian girl of perhaps 
sixteen years of age The Indian girl was 
hemming napkins and the other girl watched 
for some moments in silence. Then she asked 
the Indian: “Are you civilized?” 

The Sioux raised her head slowly from her 
work and glanced coldly at her interrogator. 
“No,” she replied, as her eyes again sank to 
her napkins, ‘‘are you?”’ 


Misnomers 
HE Arabic figures were not invented by 
the Arabs. They were introduced into 


Europe from Arabian use in the twelfth cen- 
tury, but the system in its complete form 
originated in India. 

The blindworm is neither blind nor a worm. 
It is a small European lizard, having a slender 
limbless body and small eyes, which are quick 
and brilliant. 

Bridegroom has nothing to do with groom 
It is from the old English word guma, a man 
Hence, brydguma, the bride’s man. 


Fire, air, earth and water were falsely re- 


| garded by the ancients as the constituents of 


which al! things are composed and were con- 


; sequently called elements; but they are not 


} elements at all. 

German silver has no silver in its composi- 
| tion, nor was the metallic mixture invented 
| by a German. It is a white alloy composed of 
| copper, zinc and nickel, and has been in use 
in China time out of mind. 

Greyhound has no connection with the color 
gray. While the derivation of the first part of 
the word is uncertain, it is possibly from grey 
or gray, the badger, which was hunted by the 
hound. 

Gothic architecture is not the architecture 
of the Goths, but the ecclesiastical style em- 
ployed in England and France before the 
Renaissance. The term was applied by the 
Italians as one of reproach. 

Irish stew is a dish that is little known in 
Ireland. 

Rice paper is not always 
There is one kind that is produced from the 
| straw of rice in China, Japan and elsewhere, 
but the term is more commonly applied to a 
delicate white film which is not rice paper at 
all, but is prepared in China from the pith of a 
| shrub. 

Salt has long been wholly excluded from the 
class of bodies denominated salts. Table salt 
is chloride of sodium. 

Sealing-wax is not wax, nor does it contain 
a single particle of wax. It is made of shellac 
and rosin melted with turpentine. 

The titmouse is no mouse but a bird. 

Turkish baths are not of Turkish origin. 

Whalebone is in no sense bone, but an elas- 
| tic horny substance attached to the upper 
| jaw of the whale. 

Wormwood has nothing to do with worms 
or wood. While the formation of the word is 
uncertain, it is apparently from the Anglo- 
Saxon wermod, preserver of the mind, from 
the supposed belief in its medicinal virtues. 





PHILADELPHIAN riding through the | 
} mountains of Tennessee stopped one even- | 


| outside of which sat an old colored woman | 


“Cute | 
“Laws a massy! Mah chillun? Deed dem’s | 
} you |! 
she called sharply, ‘‘an’ speak to d’ 


As the boys obeyed the summons the Phila- | ; 


made from rice. | 
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In either direction! Yes, in every direction, reaching out like Pantasote to all parts of the world. 
Pantasote derived from_the Greek, means “‘To serve all purposes,” aol, for —, 
serves—notably upholstery—Pantasote does stil] better and at one-third the cost. 
= ike see ocean tix elbates Poamenteraaii id ipt of price, M Lined 
e make it easy for io test Fastasote by mailing, postpaid, on receipt price, Morocco em wares 
of 18 x18 inches, 25 cents ; 25x25 inches, 50 cents; 27x27 inches, 70 cents; and 36x36 inches, $1.00" Just 
the thing for chair seats, cushions or footstools. When buying Pantasote by the yard look for the word 
PANTASOTE embossed on the selvage edge every % of a yard, for protection against fraudulent 
products—imitaiions which fail to imitate and are useless and objectionable. To protect you against 
fraud accept no furniture as covered with Pantasote from your dealer or upholsterer unless it bears our 


trade-mark label as shown below. 


real leather 
“Seeing is believing,” and 


The above illustration represents one of the many 
handsome effects in Pantasote leather furniture 
to be seen at our show rooms, 26 W. 34th 
Street, New York City. 


If you want an artistic treat send for our catalogue which contains the 
story, “The Old Man in the Coach,” profusely illustrated by 
leading artists, in ten colors. It gives particulars, prices, and includes 
sample of the material, exact tints from which to select. It also includes 
cuts showing the handsomest and most extensive line of leather covered 
furniture, giving prices and details of each piece. Just write us and it 
will be sent postpaid. The number is limited. Write to-day. You 
will be delighted. Address 


THE PANTASOTE CO., Dept. H., {1 Broadway, New York 











CAN BE HAD ALL SEASON 
BY PLANTING THE 


HARDY, EVER-BLOOMING 
ROVE 


‘CARDINAL 


An American-raised variety. Rich 
cardinal red, perfect form, splendid 
habit, deliciously fragrant, robustly 
healthy, beautifully formed buds and 
four inches 


- 





glorious open flowers, 
and over in diameter 
PRICE, free by mail, plants to 
bloom this season, 2h ach, 5 for 
#1.00, 12 for #2. Two-year 


plants by express, at purchaser's ex 
pense, 75c. each, 8 for $2.00, 
6 fer &8.50. 

We send FREE 
those who mention th 
ordering, pamphlet on “* 
ture of the Rose,” 

and our 60th Annual Catalogue 


“Everything for the Garden” 


The premier American catalogue, a 
compendium of garden knowledge 
Replete with suggestions what to 
sow and plant for vegetables and 
flowers. A helpful garden compan- 
ion, 186 pages profusely illustrated 

in best style, 6 col 

ored plates of vege 





alue 30c 
magazine in 
Garden Cul 





\\ NEW ROSE 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. % 
35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST. New Y 


1906 Motor Cycles 


It’s a beauty— 





SQUAB BOOK FREE 


| 
| Eat squabs—when you buy them ask for 
| 
| 















PLYMOUTH ROCK squabs, which are 
the largest and beat. lreed squabs to 
make money. Raised in four weeks 






The 1 go6 model Merkel. Every sell for $2.50 to @6 doz. No mixing feed, 
j : . —~ o* no night labor, no young to attend. Work 
| good point of all the others. Exclusive for women which pays. We were first; our 





famous Plymouth Rock straight big 
Momers, our books and our Sesame 
methods revolutionized the industry and 
have been widely copied. We have seen 
the squab industry grow from nothing 
to its present enormous volume by 
our advertising —it has not 
grown like this without good 
reason. During the past 
year our trade was 
the largest since be- 
ginning; for 1906 
our Homers will be 
better than we ever 
sold. Visitors wel- 


ones of our own. Speed from 5 to 35 
miles an hour and perfectly controlled by 
the right hand grip. 
Lightest, strongest 
Flexible frame. 
Gasoline supply for one hundred miles 


and oil for 500 in one filling. Binding 






machine made. 









guarantee with every machine. come at farm; cor 
. - 7 respondence in- 
Send for booklet «* Motor Cycles and wited: We seit 






| 
| everything to equip 
a squab plant com- 
plete, including devices whose 
manufacture we exclusively 
control. Read our printed 
proofs, in which thousands: of 
our customers, in every state 
and territory, tell stories of suc- 
cess with our birds. First send for our beautifully printed and illus- 
| trated PREE BOOK, “Hew to Make Money with 
Squabs.” Acicress 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 212 Howard St.,Melrose, Mass. 


How To Manage Them.’’ 





| 





T.HILL MA 


APILLARI 


Has created an unprecedented sale throughout the United States without adver- 


tising. Hundreds of thousands of sufferers 
triumphantly cured after 


Quickly coughing, sore throat, croup, baby humors, | 
piles, sun- ure burn, burns, cuts, poison (oak or ivy). Stings | 
and bites of all insects, including tarantulas and centipedes, | 


are neutralized by this scientific compound. 


This remarkable remedy absolutely controls and positively cures not only the! 
and 
that keeps the scalp cl 
of health which insures 


serious diseases of the 
he one hair dressing 
—in that perfect state 
soft luxurious hair. 
CAPILLARIS 
with Eczema, Salt Rheum, 


SKi 


will bring 
Tetter, 


rest, 


Ghe 


SUPREME 
CURATIVE 


having been given up as hopeless by physicians, hospitals | 
and celebrated professors of medical colleges. 


Ery sipelas, Dandruff, Itching 
Catarrh, Falling Hair and all Face Eruptions, the most insid- 
ious Blood Diseases, Private and Syphilitic Diseases and Tu- 


morous Growth. Sold by all druggists in the U. S. or by mail 50c. a bottle. 
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NSFIELOS 


from all forms of skin diseases have been 





mucous ee but it is also 
ean, white and cool 
an abundance of 
and 


comfort cure to anyone suffering | 


Scalp, 


A Few of Many soeecaumssnaree Testimonials. 


Mr. T. Hill Mansfield. My Dear dir:—Knowin 
its composition, findin ig it entirely free from Lead, 
have used it extensively, 
equal for the curing of Scalp and Skin Diseases. etc. 
and deserving proprietor. EF. C. NEAL, 

The Eminent Physician, Dr. Neal, has sper 

Mr. 
cases of Skin Diseases and Baldness. 

** Capillaris ’’ is an article of superior merit. 

I have used Mansfield's Capillaris successfully 
it to others. Very truly yours, 


7. Hill Mansfield, E-sq.—\ have used your Capi! 
It transforms the Poison to the outside of the throat. 


ta 








and concluded that the medica 


f great cures made by your * Capillaris,’’ I tested 
Zin , Sulphur, Cantharides, or anything injurious ; 
1 skill of the world, as yet, has not produced its 
This testimonial is given for the benefit of the public 
M. D., Portland, Me., Manager Deering Hospital. 


long life in hospitals in Ohio, Hlinois and Maine, } 
TZ. Hill Mansfield.—l am pleased to say I have used 


your Capillaris with entire satisfaction in 
AMOS M, RICH, M.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
DR. G. S. NORCROSS, San Jose, Cal. 


, and find it does all it is —— to. I recommend | © 
DR. F. 


San Francisco, 





THOMAS, 118 Eddy St., Cai. 


of Diphtheria, with excellent resu 
tor use In my practice. 


Haris in cases 
I keep it on hand 











fully, IRA B. CUSHING, M. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. } 
A Wonderful Production, a great Public Benefit. I use it and recommend it. Use my name all | 
you please in its behalf B. B. FOST ER, M., D., tland, Me. 
_ Having used T. Hill Mansfield’s “ Capillaris’? personally and as a family medici I find it an 
article of genuine merit, and « ons r any person a public benefactor who places so v ean article at 
the disposal of an intelligent public at so low a price; therefore it gives me pleasure to recommend its 





REY. 


Having used ‘‘ Capillaris’’ in my practice, se 
Skin and Scalp Diseases, Catarrh, Colds, etc., etc., I « 


People in Alkaline and Tropical Climates! 


keeps your head clean, cool, free from dandr 


Address T. Hill Mansfield, Agent, Glen Ridge, 


J. L. CAMPBELL, Mz ae Street Baptist Church, 





New York City. 


of its use ly in severe cases of 
stify to its gr 


DR, JAMES CARTER, 


en the effects extensive 





tes 
an te 





Georgetown, Mo. 
aft apillari s positi vely 


uff and itching. 


N. J. 





Darken Your Gray Hair 


DuBY'sS OZARK uray mi gray, 
streaked or faded hair to its natural color, 
beauty andsoftness. Prevents the hair from 
falling out, promotes its growth, cures and 
prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 
glossy and healthy appearance. IT WILL 
NOT STAIN THE SCALP, is not sticky or 
dirty, contains nosugasrof lead, nitrate silver, 
copperas, or poisons of any kind, but is com- 
sed of roots, herbs, barks and flowers. 
PACKAGE MAKES ONE PINT, I: will 
Baron the most luxuriant tresses from dry, coarseand wiry 
air,andbring back the color itoriginally was beforeit turned 
Full HERB CO sent by mail. pos aid, for 25 we: 

K HERE CO., Block 33, St. Louis, Mo 








SENT ON 


Vue 


ALISON ©6., DEPT. 


APPROVAL 


STRAIGHTEN YOUR oes 
by wearing our Stylish F 
Inexpensive - 
Style, fir 
ple as a garter, p 
a few seconds, r 
natural as the 
cal authorit 
in the highest 
for photo-illustrate 
monials and self-measur 
chart, mailed free, ur 
lester seal. 


D6, BUFFALO, 





ies com 
terms 
d bool 


der ple 








N. 





THIS BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH 
ON EASY schoo any vistas 














-0Z., 
hair switch to 


n fine human 
f of extraordinary 
ue, remit $1.50 in ten days, o o 
r switches and get y« 
shades a little more, send s1 maple ioc outimate 






Enclose sc. postage. Mrs. Ayer's 
Hair Emporivra, Dpt. 223-17 Quin-, 
ey St., Chieaso. 








FACE WASH | 


Mrs. Bradley’s Face Wash is guaranteed to remove moth, tan, 
freckles, pimples, blackheads. Prevents wrinkles, oiliness and 
aging of the skin. Makes it soft, white and beautiful. 

Agents wanted. Address 


MRS. C. 8, 














\ GOLD WATCH 


7 AND RING 


An American Movement Watch 
with lid Gold-Plated case, war- 
Tran to keep correct one 
appearance to a Solid Gold 
warranted for25 years; also 
Filled Ring set with a Sparkli 
are given free to any one for selling 
only 20 Jewelry Novelties at 10c. each. 
Send name an address 





atch, 
ng Gem 


ijl send 
‘pAGL 
ast Boston, 





Watch and the Rin: 
CO., Dept. 67. , 





BOYS, 


FREE 





By mail | 
BRADLEY, B 1921 Western Ave., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


FREE 


ualin | 
& Gold. | 


BASEBALL 
OUTFIT!! 


YOUR EXACT SIZE 


SHIRT, handsome gray 
flannel,with broad shoul- 
ders, full at arms, very long, 
three button front, double 
sewed, shapely and durable. 
PANTS. Padded or unpad- 
ded (as you wish), double and 
triple sewed, very strong. Pad- 
ded pants thoroughly quilted 
on hipsand thighs. Wide belt 
Py 8, knee elastics. 

AP —CollegeStyle. Hight 


ece top ws vi 
pice New st 8, bright- 
as patent 


eee 
nickel buckle. 


strong, 


~ Send your 

name and 
address for ont 2% packages of 
BLUINE, to sell for usatl0 
cents a ‘packa, ®. Returnour 
$2.40 received from the sale, 
and we willimmediately cond 
you this splendid baseball out- 
fit. guaranteed to fit and to give 
cominste satieraction. ot 

ousewife w a h 

We Send Outh Al Chages PREPAID, 
EXTRA PREMIUM. Any three letters you want 
made large, of felt, for your shirt front, sent free, 
with the suitif you return our money within 10 days. 


BLUINE MFG, CO., The Old Reliable Firm | 
_ 588 Mill St., Concord Junction, Mass, | 


NO MORE 
GRAY 















omb back youthful beauty, gloss and color into 
y ee air—comb the grayness, oi Eve ikedand faded spots 


out of it—simply by combing it with THE IDEAL 


HAIR DYEING a 


GUARANTEED absolutely harmless ication can 

not be detected. It imp: she a 

The only safe and sure methoc ‘ 

F R E Send for our 92 page, illustrated took 
on the care and dressins of the hair. 


H, D. COMB CO., Dept. 65, 35 West 2ist St., N. ¥. 


NTS 10., 
















48-page book FREE, | 
highest references 
Dept. 17, Washington, D. C. 


| he 








i adler 


value i 


jand lawn, 
| Pinckney 
| after he lets 


| seemed to 


| knew he 


On the Road With 
Rajah 


Continued from page 6 





Rajah might do for a lawn ornament and make } 
himself useful as a fountain during dry spells, | 
but when he noticed that Rajah didn’t have | 
any tusks he said it was all off. . He knew where 


he’ could buy a whole cast-iron menag- 
erie, with all the frills thrown in, at half the 
price. 


And we wa'n't holding Rajah at any swell 
figure. He was on the bargain counter when 
the sale began. Every day was a fifty-per cent. 
clearance with us. We were closing out our 
line of elephants on account of retiring from 
business, and Rajah was a remnant. 

But they wouldn't buy. Generally they 
threatened to set the dogs on us. It was 
worse than trying to sell a cargo of fur over- 
coats in Panama. In time it began to leak 
through into our heads that Rajah wa'n’t 
negotiable. Didn't seem to trouble him any. 
He was just as glad to be with us as at first, 
followed us around like a pet poodle, and got 
away with his bale of hay as regular as a} 
Riz alto hamfatter raidin’ the free lunch. 

“Is it a life sentence, Pinckney?”’ 
“Ts this twin foster-brother act to a mislaid 
elephant to be a continuous performance? If 
it is we'd better hit the circuit regular and draw 


says I. 


our dough on salary day. For me, I’m sick} 
of havin’ folks act like we was a quarantine | 
station Let’s “anchor Rajah to something 


solid and skidoo.” 

But Pinckney couldn’t stand it to think 
Rajah being left to suffer. He was gettin’ kind | 
of on the business, just the same. Then 
plucks a thought. He wires to a friend of 
his in Newport to run down to the big circus 
headquarters and jolly them into sending an | 
yhant-trainer up to us. 


“A trainer will know 


of 


sore 


ele} 


how to coax Rajah 





oO says he, “‘and perhaps he will take him 
as a gift.” 

‘It’s easy money,” says I. 

But it wasn’t. That duck at Newport sends 

back a message that covers four sheets of 

llow paper, tellin’ how glad he was to get 

of Pinckney again and how he must 

1 right away. Oh, they wanted 

It was like the tap of the bell 


y-round go with the referee missin’. 
je Try Toy nbee was tryin 
affairs 











of 
to 
the tl 


circus 


there or 








about riding 











1eW all in 

car He walked up the plank after us | 
like pair of Noahs. Goggles was 
ser 2 road with the cart, all by his 

lone : 
1) a good deal with real sports, 
land > back from St. Louis with the 
delegates to a national convention, but this | 
was my first trip in an animal-car. It wasn’t | 
so bad, though, and it was all over by day-! 
j light next morning. There wasn’t anyone in | 
|sight but milkmen and baker’s boys as we/} 
drove down Bellevue-ave., with Rajah grippin’ } 
the rear axle of our cab. I don’t know how| 
he felt about buttin’ into Newport society | 
at that time of day, but I looked for a cop| 


to pinch us as second-story men. 

We fetches up at the swellest kind of a ranch 
you ever saw, iron gates to it like a storage 
warehouse, and behind that trees and bushes 
like a slice out of Central Park. 
wakes up the lodge-keeper and 
down the bars we pikes around 
tothestable. It looked more like an Episcopal 
| church than a stable, and we didn’t find any 
horses inside, anyway, only seven different 
kinds of gasolene carts. The stable-hands all 
know Pinckney and to be proud 
of but they shied some at Rajah and 
me, 

“This is part of a little affair I’m managing 
for Mrs. Toynbee,” says Pinckney. ‘‘ Professor 
McCabe and Rajah will stay here for a day or 
two, strictly im cog., you know.’ 

What Pinckney says seemed to be rules 
and regulations ther re, so Rajah and I got the 
glad hi and after that. And for a stable visit it 


it, 





was the best that ever happened. I’ve 
stopped at lots of two-dollar houses that 
would have looked like Bowery lodgings 
alongside of that stable. And one of the boys 
> plan he could handle the mitts some. 
Yes, that zm cog. business wasn’t so worse, at 
fifty aoe 


All this time Pinckney was as busy as the 
man at the ticket window, only droppin’ in once 
or twice after dark to see if Rajah was stayin’ 
good. The show was being knocked into shape, | 
and Pinckne y was master of ceremonies. I} 
as goin’ to work Rajah in somehow; 
but he didn't have any time to put me next | 
and I never tumbled until he’d sprung o 
trick. 

About the third day things began to hum 
around the Toynbee place. A gang of tent men 


TARTARLITHINE 


A citizen ot Detroit, Mich., writes: Your sample of 
Tartarlithine was received ‘and before it w as gone! 
saw it was giving me relief. 1 bought a full sized bot- 
tle here and when this had been used my symptoms 
had nearly disappeared ; afew doses from a second 
bottle seemingly effected acure. I shall continue tak- 
ing the remedy for a while, as since taking it all symp- 
toms of dyspepsia have left me. The remedy was 
taken for an acute attack of rheumatism when reme- 
dies which had given relief in former attacks failed. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis- 
solve and remove the poison of rheumatism— 
uric acid. We want every sufferer to try it, and 
will send a sample package with our booklet on 
the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant. 


Free’ sample and our book- 


let on the cure of Rheuma- 
tism sent on request. 
78 Fulton St. 


McKesson & Robbins “\2e"vo.t 
Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co. 





Just send us your name 
and address so that we may 
tell you how to get this fine 
rifle Absolutely FREE. 


YOU GAN HAVE ONE 


As we are going to give away 
5,000 of them. We mean it, ev 
word, and this is an honest, 
straightforward offer, made by 
an upright business firm who 
always do exactly as they agree. 
All we ask is that you do afew 
minutes workfor us. Itis sovery 
easy that you will be surpri . 
This Handsome Rifle is nota 
toy air rifle, but is a genuine 
steel, blue barrel, hunting rifle, 
that'is strong, accurate and sate 
and carries a 22calibre long or 
short cartridge. If you wanta fine 
little hunting rifle, just write and 
ask us for particulars. They are 
free und you willsurely say it ‘sthe 
best offer you ever saw or heard of. 


BE SURE and WRITE AT ONCE 


fore the 5,000 rifles are all gone, 
as the boys are taking them fast. 
Address 


Peoples Popular Monthly, 


547 Manhattan Bullding, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


MAGIC LANTERN 


AND OUTFIT 


! Our bigrest an 
best. An Import 
German Stereo 


ticon, wits double telesco nis 
lenses, non-explosive Jamp. fifty 
handsome colored pictures, in- 
cluding two moving picture 
Slides, Thisis a square lantern 
with patent chimney, 
exactly like the picture. 
It_will give Fine 
Exhibitions, for 
which you can charge 
an admission fee, and 
thus earn money as well 
as delight your friends. 
Ww — soday for WINE 
packages o 
to sellamong BLUI E 
the neighbors ati0 cents 
@ package. Return our 
$2.40 and we will send 
you the great, bi - 
tern (over a foot tall 
and nearly a foot through), and the fifty bright, colored 
ictures,andasan Extra Premium, we will give you 
n addition, twenty-tive Exhibition Tickets, a Show 
Screen and Large Posters for advertising your shows. 
You ean niwavs sell ‘Ges INE. Addre 
BLUINE FG. CO., CONCORD | 3CT., MASS. 
886 MILL STREET. (The Old Reliable Firm.) 


42 WIG! FREE 


An American Movement Watch 
with Solid Gold-Piated case, war- 
ranted to keep correct time; equal in 
appearance to a Solid Gold ‘¥ Watch, 
warranted for 25 years; also a Gold- 
Filled Ring set witha Sparkling Gem 
are given free to at one for selling 
only 20 Jewelry Novelties at loc. each. 
Send your nameandad- 
dress forJewelry;when 
sold send us the $2and 
we cond ges the Gals tei and a>, 
Dept. 29, East Boston, Mass. 



























ASTHMA GURED FREE 


We want every sufferer from any form of Asthma to write to 
day for a free trial of a method that cures this disease completely 
and permanently. Don't send any money. We send the cure 
free, all charges prepaid. Address, 
| Frontier Asthma Co., Room 134, 109 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SONG 


WRITERS 





Yours Poems May Be Worth 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
Send them to us today. We Willi Com- 
pose the Music 


Hayes Music (o., 87 Star Bldy., Chicago 


THE 
COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 
WITHOUT 


OIL 


Boay Builder ang Strength Creator 


For Old People,Puny Children 
- Weak, Run-down Persons 
and after Sickness 


The latest Improvement on old-fashioned cod Iver off 
andemulslons. Deliciously palatable at all seasons, 


Without a drop of oil or disagreeable 
feature, Vinol contains all the medicinal 
elements of cod liver oil actually taken from 
the fresh cods’ livers. 

By our process the oil, having no value 
either as a medicine or food, is separated 
from the medicinal elements and thrown 
away. 

Unlike old-fashioned cod liver oil and 
emulsions, Vinol is deliciously palatable, 
agreeable to the weakest stomach, and there- 


fore an unequaled tonic reconstructor. 
CHICAGO by Public Drug Co., 150 State St, 
ST. LOUIS by Wolff-Wilson Drug Co. 
PHILADELPHIA by B. Evans. 
PITTSBURG by The May Co. 
BOSTON by Jaynes & Co., Druggists. 


NEW YORK— All Riker’s Stores, all 
man's 


BALTIMORE — M. 8. & Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS— Voegeli Bros. 
And at the Leading Drug Store Everywhere. 
Exclusive Agencies given to one Druggist in » Town, 


CHESTER KENT & CO.,Chemists, Boston, M 
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Marvelous 
Growth of 
New Hair. 


Free $1.9 
Package 


No Longer Any Excuse for Dandruff, 
Falling Hair or Baldness. 





+ 


s 


falling 
and qt y restores 
ning scalps, eyebrows 
restores gray or 
faded hair to its n I don’t ask you 
to take my word t me send you a 
full $1.00 package free. Write to-day. 


Foso actually gt 
out, removes da 
luxuriant growth to 
and eyelashes, i 


and « 
and qui 













Free $1.60 


Fill out the blank 
and mail to J. } 
eimnati, Ohio. 
an evidence of g » help cover packing, 
pgstage, etc., and the $1 package will be sent you 
az once by mail free of charge. 


Package Coupon 
es, 3 , Foso Bidg., Cin- 


n stamps ¢ 













r silver as 





fai 


Give full address--write plainly. 












|came with a round top and put it up. 





They |} 
strung a lot of side-show banners too, and built 
lemonade-stands in the shrubbery. If it 
hadn't been for the Johnnie boys in hot clothes 


| stroilin’ around you'd thought a real one-ring | 


| bunch 
| had papas who could have given ‘em a Fore- 


wagon-show had struck town. 
of clowns and bum 


But say, that | 
bareback riders | 
paugh outfit every birthday. | 

Early next morning I got the tip from 
Pinckney to sneak Rajah out of the stable 
and over into the dressin’-tent. The way 
that old chap’s eyes glistened when he saw 
the banners and things wasa wonder. He sure 
did know a heap, that Rajah. He was as} 
excited and anxious as a new chorus girl at a 
fall opening; but when I gave him the word | 
he held himself in. | 

Just before the grand entry I got a peek| 
at the house, and it was a swell mob: same 


| folks that you'll see at the Horse Show, only 
| there wasn’t no dollar-a-head push to rubber 


at ’em, as they wa’n’'t on exhibition. They 
was just out for fun, and I guess they know 
how to have it, seein’ that’s their steady 
job. | 

Number four on the programme was put | 
down as: “Mr. Lionel Pinckney Ogden Bruce, | 
with his wonderfully life-like elephant Rajah.” 
I heard the barker givin’ his song an’ dance | 


about the act, and he got a great hand. 
Then Pinckney goes on and the crowd} 
howls. 


You see, he’d had a loose canvas suit, like 
pajamas, made for Rajah, and stuffed out with 
straw. It was painted to look something like 
elephant hide, but some of the straw had been 
left sticking through the seams. With 
Rajah sewed inside of this, he looked like a | 





| rank imitation of himself. 


“Fake, fake!” they yells at ’em as they | 
showed up. ‘‘Who’s playing the hind legs, | 
Lionel?” and a lot of things hke that. They | 
threw peanuts and apples at Rajah, =e) 
generally enjoyed themselves. H 

Then all of a sudden Pinckney pulls the | 


| puckering string, yanks off the padding, and | 


| phant 


out walks old Rajah as chipper as Billy | 
Jerome. Fetch ’em? Well, say! You've} 
seen a gang of school-kids when the sleight- 
of-hand man makes a pass over the egg in the 
hat and pulls out a live rabbit? These folks | 
acted the same way. They howled, they 
hee-hawed, they jumped up and down on the 
seats. | 

They'd been lookin’ for the same old ele-! 
with two men inside, the good old | 


|chestnut that they'd been tryin’ to laugh 


} 


over for years, and when this philopena was 
sprung on ’em they were as tickled as a baby 
with a jack-in-the-box. It wouldn’t have 
got more’n one laugh out of a crowd of every- 
day folks, but that swell mob just went wild 
over it. It was a new stunt, done special for 
them by one of their own crowd. 

Was Pinckney it? Why, he was the whole 
show! They kept him and Rajah in the ring | 
for half an hour, and they Jet loose every | 
time Rajah lifted his trunk or flapped his ears. 
When he got ’em quiet Pinckney made a} 
speech. He said he was happy to say that | 
the grand door prize, as announced on the 
hand-bills, had been drawn by Mrs. Jeremiah 


Toynbee, and that Rajah was the prize. | 
Would she take it with her, or have ad 
sent? 

You've heard of Mrs. Jerry. She’s a real | 


sport, she is. She’s the one that stirred up | 


‘all that fuss by takin’ her tame panther down 


to Bailey’s Beach with her. 





And Mrs. Jerry | 


| wasn’t goin’ back on her reputation or missin’ 
j any two-page ads. in the papers. 


|of Pinckney’s fake. 
| hard we’d tried to unload Rajah. 





| 


THE GREAT PASSEN 


“You may send him, please,” says Mrs. | 
Jerry. 

Maybe they thought that was all a part 
They didn’t know how 
j We didn’t 
do any lingerin’ around. While the show 
was goin’ on we sneaks out of the back of the 
tent with Rajah and across to the stable 
The rest was easy. He'd got so used to seein’ 
me there that I reckon he’d sized it up for 
my regular hang-out, so when we ties him up 
fast and slides out easy, one at a time, he never | 
mistrusts. : 

“Professor,’’ says Pinckney, “it seems to} 
me that this is an excellent opportunity for us 
to go away.” 

“It’s all of that,” says I, ‘and let’s make it 


” 


| @ quick shift.” 


We did. Goggles shook us up some on the 


| way down, but we hit Broadway in time for | 


breakfast. 

Didn’t happen to see Pinckney at the last 
Horse Show, did you? Well, you’d never 
known him for the same ambulance waiter 
that dropped into the studio that day. He’s 
been on the rock for two months now, and his 
nerves are as steady as a truck-horse. There’s 
more meat on him, too, than there was. I 
don't have to have a dust-pan ready in case 
I should jolt him one. 

But say, next time any two-by-four chappy 
floats in here for a private course I gets plans 
an’ specifications before I takes him on. No 
more Rajah business in mine. See? 


D 





OES Your Head Ache? 


One, sometimes two, Dr. Miles’ Anti- 
Pain Pills will stop it. No bad effects. 
they cure by soothing the nerves. Your 
druggist recommends them; he wili return 
your money if they fail, 25 doses 25 cents. 


START MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS AT YOUR HOME 
stop working for others Big profits ; 
money comes with orders ; our plan for starting beginners 

“SURE WINNER Particulars for stamp. 
N. FRANKL.N-HOWARD CO., Kansas City, Mo. | 
' 


as 





is a 





SUNDAY MAGAZINE for MARCH 18, 1906 


INDIGESTION 


Causes nine-tenths of all headaches, 
and is the first step toward other diseases. 





POPE’S PAPAIN TABLETS 


Cure One and Prevent the Others. 


Pope Papain is a new and highly efficacious digestant. 


Warranted 


to cure the most obstinate case of indigestion or dyspepsia, and to 


leave the stomach, liver and bowels in a healthy condition. 


Prescrip- 


tion by one of the most prominent physicians in New York City. 


Put up in aluminum boxes convenient for waistcoat pocket, 


At all druggists or Pope Papain Co., Matteawan, New York. Y5c. postpaid. 
Retail druggists supplied by C. N. Critteuton Co,, 115 Fulton St.,N. ¥. 





Reduce 
Your Fat. 


Rengo Fruit Rapidly Reduces Excess 
Fat Without the Aid of Tiresome 
Exercises or Starvation Diet. 





COSTS NOTHING TO TRY. 


Fruit is a product of South America 


has been recently discovered to possess 


Rengo 
and it 





This Hlustration Shows What Rengo Fruit Has 
Done in the Way of Reducing Fat. 


some very remarkable properties which will re- 
duce excess fat and build up the strength and 
health of anyone who eats ‘t 
regularly for a short time. It 
is a product of nature, delicious 
to the taste and safe and harm- 
less in all its properties. It will 
not injure the digestive organs as 
so many drugs and medicines do. 

Rengo Fruit will positively re- 
duce surplus fat rapidly and do 
so without harm to the subject. 
It is very palatable and pleasant 
to eat. It is prepared in a highly 
concentrated form and is convenient to carry in 
the pocket so one can have it with him at all times. 

Rengo Fruit requires no exhausting exercises 
or starvation dieting to help it out as so many of the 





so-called fat remedies do. You can go right 
ahead and attend to your regular daily duties. It 
compels proper assimilation of the food and 


sends the food nutriment into the muscles, bones 
and nerves and builds them up instead of piling 
it up in the form of excess fat. It is not a medi- 
cine in any sense of the word but a mild, pleasant, 
harmless fruit, put up in concentrated form in 
small packages for convenience. 

If you suffer from excess fat send your name 
and address to-day for a trial package of Rengo 
Fruit mailed free in plain wrapper. Fill out free 
coupon below. 


FREE RENGO COUPON. 


if you suffer from excess fat, all you have to do is fill in 
your name and address on d ‘tted lines below and mail to 
Rengo Fruit Co., 675 Main St., Angusta, Mich., and they 
will mail in plain wrapper, free, a trial package. 





GOLD WATCH inc FREE 


Guaranteed American Watch with gold-laid 
ease beautifully engraved, and works war- 






repair any breaks fur one year. Perfect 
time-keeper. Hour, minute and sec- 
ond hands; Arabie dial; 


which will wearfor years. Simply se: 
Packages of BLUIN E to sell at 10c 


at once send youthe Gold Watch and Ring. We = 
have given away over 2,500,000 premiums. 


BLUINE MFG. CO, (01d Reliable Pum.) 
314 Mill St. Concord Junction, Mass, 





| 
| 















| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


ranted by the manufacturers, who will | 


7s very thin. | 
Given ABSOLUTELY FREE, and with it | 
comes & handsome gold band Ring j 


us your name and address for only 24 | 


a package. Every one will buy of you. | 
Seheete car £2.40 fromthe sale and we will | 


| 
j 
| 
| 










DEAFNESS AND 
CATARRH CURED 


BY “ACTINA” 


Ninety-five per cent of all cases of deafness 
brought to our attention is the result of chronic 
catarrh of the throat and middle 
ear. The inner ear cannot be 
reached by probing or spraying, 
hence the inability to obtain a cure 
by old methods. That there is a 
scientific cure for deafness and 
catarrh is demonstrated every day 
by the use of Actina. Actina also 
cures asthma, bronchitis, sore 
throat, weak lungs, colds and head- 
ache, and all other ailments that 
are directly or indirectly due to 
catarrh. Actina is sent on trial, 
ostpaid. Call or write us about 
Ve give advice free and positive 

A valuable book—Prof. Wilson's 
Address 





your case. 

proof of cures. 
100 page Treatise on Disease, Free. 
New York and London Electric Association, 
Dept 319c, 929 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 











RHEUMATISM, 10 years 01 Pro 


GOUT, NEURALGIA, and LUMBAGO 
cured by using 


NELATON’S 
REMEDY 


a great Blood 
Purifier and 





REFUNDED 


Write for 
Free Sample 


BALDNESS ‘creo 


There 1s but one way to tell the reason of baldness and 
falling hair,ane thatis by a microscopic examination 
of the hair itseif. The particular disease with which 

our scalp is afflicted must be known before it can be 
Intelligently treated. ‘he use of dandruff cures and hair 
tonics, without knowing the specific cause of your dis- 
ease, is like taking medicine without knowing what you 
are trying tocure. Send three fallen hairs from your 
ecombings to Prof. J. H. Austin, the celebrated Bacteriol- 
ogist, who will send you coarse! f free a diagnosis 
of your case,a booklet on care of the hair and scalp, 
anda sample box of the remedy which he will prepare 
specially for you.. Enclose %c postage and write to-day. 


PROF. J. H, AUSTIN, 35 McVicker’s Bidg., Chicago, Il, 


CURED TOSTAY CURED 
Norelapse Naqreturn of 
choking spells or other 


asthmatic symptoms. 
Whrtzel system of treatment approved by best U.S. 














medical authorities as the only system known to perma- 
nently 
cette FREE TEST TREATMENT 


disease, 
including medicines, prepared for any one giving a full 
description of the case and sending namesof 2 asthma- 
tic sufferers. Address FRANK “.D. 
Dept. ©, American Express Building, Chicago. 


DON’T WORRY ABOUT YOUR FEET! 
— Send 25¢ today for pkg. 
«22 plasters) of CORNO 
corn killing plasters 
Removes corns, callous, 
warts. Relieves the pain 
of bunion. Builds new 
, skin. Leaves no sorc- 
ness. Peaceand comfort 
combined. Cure guaranteed or money back. At drug 
and shoe stores, or mail 


meer EBISBE Gottaner math entre. 


FLASH LIKE THE GENUIN 


gold mounting. You 











can own 8 diamond equal in brilliancy to any 
genuine stone at one-thirtieth the cost. 


=== BARODA DIAMONDS oom 


Btand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first then pay. 
CATALOGUE FREE, patent Ring Measure 
included for 5 two cent stamps. 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 
63-64 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
“Children Teething.’’ 
Mrs. Wrns.Low’s SooruHine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain,cures wind colic, and 


is the best remedy for diarrhceea, Twenty-five cents. 








GER LINE OF AMERIGA-NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


AA Nutritious Food: Drink for all Ages 


“Then the Soldier 
seeking Reputation at 


“The infant in the 
the Cannon's Mouth.” 


Ist Nurse's Arms.” 


meester g 


ation, there 
{ : 


Ask for ‘ Horlick’s 
2 duce the School- i] The Original and Genuine Ail 5th “ae ges tee mentee 
boy withhis Shining ; ; , rm TF q 7 x full of Wise Saws.” 

rn aVlil MALTED MILK 


TCEUIUE wi ice 


Morning Face.” LN, 


“With Spectacles on 


= 3 d “Ar then the Lover Hi (Ip ve that ends this HE 6t 
= OTC with his bailed.” mY | Eventful History.” Nose.” 








